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Preface. - 
| Courteous Reader, 7 £ 


Shall: not trouble 
my ſelf with the 
9 Cuſtomary, and al- 
\ molt eſſential Cons 
comitant of writs 
N ing 5 by courtin 

| youlind good Hu- 
mour with a blandiſhing Epiſtle ; on- 
ly inform you, that having ſometimes 
very much delighted in Planting,and 
for the improvment of my knowledge 
therein; Read over moſt: Books, as 
well Antiept _O—_ that treat- 
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ed thereof; I found in man 

6f them very wild Notions and idle 
Chimera's, yet the late Authors, ( as 
Mr Evelin, Auſten, Ray., Cotton , 
Meagar , Worliage, with many 0- 
thers., and above all, the ingenious 
Mr —__—) Treat very excel- 


ently of moſt-parts thereof, yet no 


ne to toych every. point , but in 
many things very defective: . where- 
fore I thought Tome idle hours not 
ill ſpent , it out of them all, accord- 
ing to the beſt of my judgment, I 
cull'd ſuch'Rules and Obſervations, 
as with the addition of my one Ex- 
perience , a more compendious and 
compleat © Work thereof "might be 
Compiled, which would ſave the 
Planter. much. Expence' and Trou- 
ble in'buyiag; ,. and; reading ſo ma- 
ny.as have thereon writ ; the nw- 
meroufſneſs of, Authors - rather  con- 
ſaming ,*than advancing-any Stock 
of knowlidge , -by leading their Rea- 
ders into ſo many' Various and un- 
couth Paths,' as at length to loſe him- 


elf in a Meander-of confuſion and © 


contrarieties; for that, and no 0- | 
ther * 


© ther end therefore is this|ColleRion 


made ; and herein 1 ' have-ifnirated 
the Painter; thar defignitiz 'the Pitt 
ure -of Venus, ſummon'd”. ether 
all | the fair Ladies. 'of the: Town, 
and from one he SeleQted/ atr Eye; 
another a Noſe, and 'from a 'third-a 
Lip, ©. ſo that - wharſoever'he 
found commendable in any one, he 
reduced the ſame into his _—_— 
and thereby made! a perfe&t PiGture 
of a moſt :exquiſite”"Begury-:..In like 
manner have choſen out ( but whe- 
ther with the ſame ſucceſs lies in the 
determination: - -of © rhe * Judicious ) 
whatſoever I': found: either uſeful, 


neceſſary; ori conducible tothis Art, 
for the:'Planter ro:know, and rhere- 


C ſepatated >the) beſt» Metal from 
all drols ; 'and- impurities ;"atid out 
of every one extrattedthe- Quintel- 
ſence, by reducing- the ſame .-itito 
the method = here lee; 'which 
to thoſe, whole Gentus leads them-ro 
che Propagaticn, ordering; and ma- 
nagery of Fruit-rtrees, making of Cy- 
der , and Engliſh" Wines, nmiay be 
acceptable, and of ſomthing mope 

} than 
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thin ordinaty; eſteem ;..by | reaſon 
they now-.need not tumble: over and 
rake in a multitude of; Authors, for 
that_which'at..one entire. View they 
may clearly; ke ,. and all that is any 
ways requiGte.to be underſtood cone 
cerning - that; Subject, as: alſo all 
Impertinenctes , Legendary- ſtories , 
uepratticable., and improbable Pro» 
jets: thereabouts utterly'; rejeQted,, 
which are: the grand: impediments 
- diſcquragments of this beneficial 
It, - S715} 39-60 


How not only eaſy; and: delight- 
ful, but profitable the Planting of ' 
Fruit-trees is, will :be needleſs to 
make a diſcourſe on, fince inot only 
Thouſands of : People; but whole 
Counties can. infallibly | eyidence by 
-their daily; experience the many and 
vaſt adyantages thereof. Only our 
.Saturnine +Northern People are not 
-very inclinable thereunto., out-of a 
-certain conceited and: inbred © hu- 
.mour , of not doing any thing their 
Anceſtours have not cared for, which 
makes them tenaciouſly adhere to 
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their old and accuſtomed ways of 
Culture, and negle&, and. almoſk 
ſcoffingly deride :any improvement 
their fore-Fathers did not underſtand, 
or uſe 3 this humour too, is ſome» 
thing augmented, upon a Whim 
they have , that their- Soil is ſo Ster- 
il and improlifical by the: coldneſs of 
their ſituation , that it: would be la- 
bour loſt to go about it; all which 
are idle fancies, ſince; experience ſuf- 
ficiently teſtifies, that moſt ſorts of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums 
with due Cultivation proſper very 
well in each part of our Climate}, 
unleſs it be amongſt the meer Moun- 
taineers; ſo that would our Coun- 
trymen but exile floth and careleſſ- 
neſs ,' they. may have as flouriſhing 
Orchards as others; the Soil and 
Air being propitious enough for that 
purpoſe.” I have known ſome fo 
negligent, that alcho they have had 
Fruit-trees: given them , which be- 
ing ſet made a very hopeful pro- 
grels in their growth and bearing, 
had not their wretched Lazin?ls 
permitted them to be {poild by Cat- 
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tle for want- of -a good Fence 
und heedful - looking to: Another 
pretended 'obſtruCttion is the 'Thie+ 
viſhneſs of the meaneſt ſort of Peos 
ple , who when any one Plants, fre- 
quently *break into their Orchards, 
and not only rob them of their Fruit; 
but often (injure their Trees which 
objettion may: be' 'as 'imuch appro- 
priared to 'other Countries' as ours; 
moſt raſcally People having a pro- 


penſity to Pilfering; yet 'are not o- . 
ther places thaeby diſcouraged to 


the non-uſer or negleCt of this gain- 
ful Art; :ſince- the - inconvenience 
may be eaſily: conquer'd by a lit- 
tle care , ſome ſeverity ; and time ; 
for: if. many would 'Plant, there 
would be a. leſs ſcarcity of: Fruit ;, 
ſo that ' Roguiſh People ' would leſs 
value: them, and not- ſo eagerly 
tranfgreſs thoſe excellent Laws of 
the 43 'Eliz; cap. 7 , and 15 Car. 
2. cap. ' 2. made for the puniſh« 
mnet of ſuch \People. 6G 
be: © | 7.4; ”. RL 


{pon 
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S.., n 2 due conſeleration of the 
e matter, let every one that 


Ro but'an | Orchard of one hun- 
red Trees , of good peaiing kinds, 


and long Roepeng —_ 
!ty Planted ; Sur and 


pcyording to the A and di = 
in; but k the truth; and theyl 
—_— y confeſs, thar after cight 
or nine years growth of the Trees, 
| prodigiqus profits have —_— aC- 
; crued to their  ORconguaye 

| And un this Soil or ſituation 
is-not ſo ill influenced by any 
'pe&t of the. Heavens, as is Vul- 
: garly , © X and very erroniouſly behey- 


/ 


It only remains, that I deprecate 

' the Reader to. cenſure 'this Book ac- 

* + cording to ?its merits, and not the 

| Capricio's of his own Brain, and 

in fo doing, he'll fhew all the fa- 

' vout is expe&ted- by the Compiler ; 
[ | who on that {core bids him 


Farewel, 


May 24. 1683, Chap. 
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Compleat PLANTER, , 


AND 
CYDERIST. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Seminary and Nurſery. 


om 


Oticher carefully prepare 
Ground by Digging, Le. 
velling, and Cleanſing it 


* from Gras, Stones, Weeds, and Roots, tha- 


king the Mold very Fine: chooſe not a wet 


; ot very ſtiff Clay Land, not over-rich with 
: Dung, bur ſuch as being it ſelf good, you 


hone, SEC Nach: - 


may make better only with a little mixcure 
of = rotten Dung : Let it be fenced from 
the cold as well as you can, ſothat it be free 
from ſhade and droppings ot Trees, 


Gainſt the Beginning of of greps- 


Fing 15e 
ground for 
the Semi- 
wary. 


$. 2. When you ſet Stones, ( which if #9» 19/et 


they be Stones of Fruit ſoon tipe, youmn 
| B kee 
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keep in Sand till Ofober ) do it by a Line, 
pricking holes about Tix Inches diſtance one” 
from another, and then put in the Stones 
about two Inche$ deep, with the ſharp end 
uppermoſt; When one Row is finiſhed, re- 
move your Line a Foot farther, and ſet an» 
other Roy mm the fame mannet; but let 
your third Row be about a Yard diſtant 
from the ſecond, that you may have liberty, 
to go between every two Rows to Weed, 
e&c, And ſet your Plum-ſtones and Cherry- 
ſtones each apart by themſelves, and fo pro- 
ceed to ſet as many as you have a mind, 
Poſlibly ſome of theſe Stones may.ndt come 
up t#t-the fecond Spring after ſetting, and 
nay. not fruſtrate your deſire, if you then 
expect them, Some keep their Stonts in 
Sand or Earth, in Tabs ( well cover*d for 
fear of Mice) placed in a dry Cellar, in a 
Houſe, and then 4n Febrxary they Sow them | 
(having prepared their ground)'in Trench. 
es, as Peale are Sown, The Stones of A- 
pricocks and Peaches are apt to ſpring too 
forward, if ſet too foon, and be nipt by 
Froſts. In like manner you may ſet Stones 
of Sloes, Haws, &c. 


How toſet . &.3, After the ſame manner you are to, 
Nuts, &. ſet all kind of Nuts, Acorns,” Aſh-keys, or 
the Seeds or Kernels of any other kinds of 
Shrubs Or Trees; but becauſe it's neceſſary 
that your youpg Wallnut-Trees aml Cheſ- 1: 
nut-trees ſhould grow longer in your Sce1- q 


Plot 
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than Stone-Fruir, before they will be 
t to be removed to the place they are to 
ſpend their Lives in: you muſt ſet them at 
much farther diſtance, that they may have 
more room to grow big, without hurting 
one another. 


F. 4. To raiſe Stocks from Seeds, or Ker- ,, 
nels of Apples, Pears, or Crabs, ( each of ,,,-;,.4,. 
which fort are to be fowed by themſelves ) 
you muſt go tiivs to work, 

When either you or any Neighbour hath 
madeCyder , Verjuice or Perry, take the 
Muſt, Murc, ( or as fome call ic the Pouz ) 
which is the ſubſtance of the fruitrafter the 
Juiceis preſſzd out, the ſame day or the next 
day after, before it heats, and with a Rid- 
dle fifr out the Seeds on a clean Floor, or 


. Cloth, and theſe you muſt ſow ( as ſoon as 


you can conveniently ) -upon Beds of very 
fine Earth, very thick ; for ſome being brui- 
ſed in the grinding or ponnding the fruit, 
and others not being ripe, may never come 
up; then ſifc Mold upon them, about two 
Fingers breadth in thickneſs. This way is 
much better than to Sow the Seeds with the 
Muſt, Murc, or Pouz together, (as ſome do) 
becanſe the Muſt will heat them, and ma- 
ny of the Seeds will putrifie, and others 
will not be able to root or ſtoot np, he. 
cauſe they are ſo impriſon'd in that dry 
and tough ſtuff, clinging about them; 
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The Beds of Earth you ſow them on may 
be made about two Foot in breadth, with a 
good diltance between the Beds, that you 
may the better come -to Weed them, and 
draw them up as you have occaſion, 


pay |. 5. To keep Fowls or Birds from ſcra- 


_ cure them 


from pre- Ping then up, lay ſome white Thorn on 
jadice, The Beds till the Ground be well ſetled, 

Some cover the Beds with Fern or Straw, 
to keep them warm in the Winter, which 
may not do amils, but then it muſt be taken 
oft at the Springs approach. 

It Moles or Mice get in (which you ma 
eaſily diſcover, becauſe the Mice leave ſhells 
of the Seeds on the top of the Beds ) they 
muſt be deſtroyed, | 

For Mice, lay Poiſon, or Qatmcal mixt 
with Glas pounded ſmall, and Butter, and 
calt bits of it upon the Beds, or ſet Traps 
for Moles or Mice, better known than de- 
ſcribed. 

The next Spring you will ſee theſe Ston2s 
and Seeds come up plentifully ; firſt the 
Leaves, almoſt of the ſhape of the Kernel 
ſplit in two, and from betwixt them will 
the Stem Put forth. Keepthem clean from 
the Weeds all the year, which muſt be 
plucked vp while they are young, leſt if 
they get Root, in drawing them up, you 
root up the Seeelings with them; but if in 
the Weeding any Seedlings come up, ſet 
them again almoſt to the topz then water 
them, Thele 
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Theſe Weeds, and ſuch as are pluckt up 
any where elſe, thrown up into a heap, wilt 
rot, eſpecially if any Lime be ſcatter'd a- 
moneg(ſt them, and become very good Ma- 
nure; but this ſhould be before they are 
Seeded, for then the Manure made of them 
will be apt to make the ground it is caſt upon 
more ſubje(t to Weeds, 

If adry time happen, you may ſome time 
in the Summer water the Beds. | 


$. 6. Your Seminary is to be ftored with 7% proper 
Stocks raiſed of Stones and Seeds of theſe ee _ 
following, vis. focks fo 
Peach-ſtonesare to yeild Stocks for Peach- each kind 


es and Nectarines, of Frais. 


worſt, and very bad, being dry ſtocks, and **& 95* 
not ſo ſappy as the mu Some, eq ——— 


The Seeds of Pears yield the beft ſtocks 
for Pear-trees, 


B 2 Graft- 
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Graſting Pear-Graftsar Cyens on a white 
Thorn ox'Qvince ſtock, wilt make the Tree 
to be of fmall growth, and the Fruit bad, 
having hard and ſtony Cores, if grafted up- 
on a Thorn Tree, | - 

Black Cherry ſtones and Red Cherry 
ſtones yield: ſtocks to. Graiſt or Inoculate 
Cherries on; but the Black Cherry ſtocks 
are beſt; for they yield goodly ftraight large 
Plants, and fult of Sap, and become greater 
Trees than thoſe produced of Red Cherry 
ſtones, and confequently more proper for 

. Orchards and Fiekds. 

;. To Inoculate an Apricock very law on 2 
white” Pear-Pham ſtock, ar on a Wheat- 
'Plum-ſtock, and then aftex a Years growth 
Inoculatera' Peach or a Nettarine 09 it, is 
highly approved; only this way there will 
be two Years toſs of time: And note that 
the ted Roman Nedarine will ſcarce take 

. on a Plam-ftock any other-way. 

Trrocks rai». - The Seeds or Kernels of Crabs and Ap« 
ſetf crab les yeild Rocks the moſt proper to Graft 
kernets are "any kind of Apple upon, though the 
ft ors ſtocks raiſed of Apple-ſeeds or Kernels do 
«f Apple {hoot more clear and fmooth, and come far- 
kera:is, ward faſter, and are of a quicker and har- 
* * ger growth in ſtock than itocks raiſed of 
Crab-kernels or Seeds, and Grafts grafted 
on them will grow- quicker than on Crab- 
ſtocks, yet by the univerſal conſent and ex. 
| Perienceof all, ſtocks raiſed from the Seeds 
or Kernels of Crabs arepreferced either for 
rchards 
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ite Orchards or Fields, Cyder, Baking, or Ta* 
ee ble, far befoxe ſtocks raiſed of Seeds or Ker» 
id, nels of Apples, and that for theſe reaſons : 
1p- Crab-ſt are more free from Cankers 
aud more hardy, and fo better able to en4 
Iry dure cold and coyrſe Land, and becauſe thoy 
ate root better, 20d ſo will make large Trees, 
cks and will make Buds, Blofloms, aud Fruis 
ge more hardy and ſtrong to endure froſt and 
ter cold weather inthe Spring : it alſo no80n- 
Ty Ip preſerves, but quickens, enlivens, makes 
for brisk and poignant the Guſt of any deli- 
cate Apple., | | x 
na But if yoy intend to propagate any deli» 
at- cate Apple which is over tart in taſte, Graft 
th it on ſome ſtock raiſed of the Gennet Moyh, 
is or ſome ſweet Apple Tree, which will 
ill ſweeten its juice ſomething. Sq a Pear is 
Jar improved by Grafting op a Quince»ſtock, 
ke } butthe Treewillnot be large, but fervewell 
s for a Dwart-Tree, } 
P* © However where you cannot conveniently 
ft | be ſtored with Crab-kernels, Apple- ker- 
he 7 nelsarenot ſo much inferiour to them, but 
da ? they may well enough be made uſe of ( as 
m- * they commonly are) for raikng ſtocks to 
r- Z} Graft Apples ypon, 
of | Do not furniſh your ſelf with Stocks for 95j:7ions 
ed Apple-trees by getting young Crab-trees _ ; 
b- out of Hedges, roygh growids, ant Woods, pd ſp of 
X becauſe the Workmen ia getting them break woods «n1 
ds ſome, and hurt others of the principal Hedges to 
or | Roots ; and it ſometimes falls out that they rf 4r- 
ds B 4 have P/*s 0r- 
| 
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have been cut down, and Sprung up again, 
out of the remaining ſtump, or otherwiſe 
hurt, which thongh not eaſily diſcern*d,'be- 
cauſe skin*d over, yet will be a prejudice to 
them for ever; alſo many of the ſtocks ſo 
got out of Woods and Hedges, have, for 
want of room, and by reaſon of ſhades and 
the dropping of other Trees about them, 
been checkt and baff?d in their growth, and 
ſo 'decome crooked, ſcabby, ill grown, 
rough, and unkindly, and never like to 
make good and thriving Trees. Some that 
furniſh themſelves this way with ſtocks, 
chooſe ſuch as are largeſt, and thoſe havin 
for the molt part, thick and hard Bark, a 
old Roots, which come on but ſlowly when 
they are removed to make Apple-Trees. 
Likewiſe if theſe ſtocks be not Grafted ve- 
ry low, (andif they are, a Years growth 
or two will be Joſt) they will put forth 
Branches and Suckers of their own every 
Year, in ſuch abundance, that without con- 
ſtant pruning of them, the Grafts will be 


In danger of being ſtarved, and a better 


advantage may be made of Crab-trees in 
Hedg-rows and rough Graunds, by graft- 
ing them where they are, where they will 
thrive the better. | 

The only objection is, that a Man can- 
pot be furniſhed with Trees of a good large- 
neſs, to bear ſo ſoon by ſocks raiſed by 
Kernels and Stones as thoſe got out of 
Woods, e&c. or thoſe raiſed by __ 
: We” at 
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that may be 'of_ ſeveral Years growth be- 
fore uſed. : | 

To which it's anſwered and approved 
by daily experience, That if at the fame 
time that you get Crab-tree ſtocks ( of fix 
or ſeven Years growth ) aut of the Wood 
or Hedges, or Suckers, and fer them in or- 
der to be grafted, you ſow Kernelsor Srones, 
the Stocks and Suckers you ſo graft for fix 
or eight years may conrinue larger and big- 
ger than Trees that come of Kernels and 
Stones, but yet theſe leſſer Trees ſhall fo 
get ground of the other, that by the tenth 
or twelfth year they ſhall not an y overtake 
them, but out-ſtrip them in growth, 


And as to the way of railing of Stocks 5,4, for 
for Pears, Plums, and Cherries, by Suckers, Pears, 
it's to be obſerved, that Trees fo raiſed will ?/xms, and 


be ever apt to caſt up ſuch Suckers them- ©** 
ſelves, and ſuch as do, are ſeldome found 
to be good bearing Trees, becauſe they ex- 
pend their Sap ſo much that vay. 

Nevertheleſs Suckers ſpringing out of 
the Roots of Pear-Trees, Plum-Trees, and 
Cherry-Trees, may be good Stocks for to 
graft Pears, Plums, and Cherry-Grafts on 
for Wall-Trees aud Dwarf-Trees, becauſe - 
they make Trees of ſmall growth. 

And one ſhall very difficultly ſtore him- 
ſelf with Crab-Tree Stocks from the Woad 
and Hedges, and from Suckers, to ſuch a 
number as he may deſire, becauſe many of 
them will proye bad and miſcarry; where- 
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as from Kernels, or Seeds-apd Stones, it's 
—_— mn _—_ ach, to pr thouſands 
as hu Juch, as, will almoſt all o 
them be. fit and. proper fo uſe,, 
You way [alſe.ca Storks.rp gfaft Apr 
rota ing Na Sea ary 
of the Gennet, Moy], . Kent Codlings, 
and the Quince-Tree for Pears, by ſetting 
thoſe in the place where the, Trees of Ap- 
Pleand Pearare to grow, inDwarfor Wall 
Trees : and alſo the ends of Roots, cut off 
from you Heh taken up to be traſplant- 
ed, and fet; in Beds of good Earth, will 
ſhoot forth tops, and became good Stocks, 
which may ſerve for Dwarf Trees and Wall 
Frees. TY 
Or you, may Inoculete Byds on the ſmall 
Roots of great Trees that grow at fartheſt 
diſtance from the Bodies, and after a years 
u—_ to. cut off the Root about a Foot in 
eogth, with the new ſhqot growing upon 
it, and tranſplant it; becauſe a Tree will 
be raiſcd thus. ſooner than from a Seed or 
Stone. | 
In cale of ag exigent for a ſtock or two, 
this way may be praCtifed, but it will be 
found too woublelam for a general uſe. 
Suckers ſpringing from the Root of the 
Wheat Plum: tree, or white Pear-Plum-tree, 
make excellent ftocks for Peaches, NeCta- 
rines, Apricocks, and Plyms; but to have 
plenty of ſtocks for large ſtandards for Qr- 
chards or Fields, there is go hetter a__ of 
railing 
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raiſing them, than by ripe Ketnels or Seeds 
of Crabs, or for want of them, of Apples, 
(the ripeneſs of the Seed or Kernel is known 
by its beiog black) and of Peary for Pear- 
ſtocks, and of Cherry-ſtones for Cherry- 
ſtocks,and of Peach-ſtones for Peach-ſtocks, 
tQ Inoculate Peaches and Nectarineson, and 
of Wheat-Plum and white Pear-Plum- 
ſtones to graft or lpoculate Peaches, Ne- 
ftarines, Apricocks, and Plums on; with 
which a Man may eaſily proyide himſelf, 


$. 7. lnthe later end of Otiober, or be- 


JT 


Of remo- 
,v. ving and 
ginning of Navember, after one Summers tr auſplene- 


growth in the Seed-plot, yau ought, and ing Seed 


- | --þ | 
muſt in no wiſe neglect to draw up with Sondplions 


your hand-furh of your Crab, Apple, or 


from the 


Pear-Scedlfngs, as you find grown a Foot miner 
or more ig height, but thafe which are not into the 
grown a Foot in height you may let remain Nu/cry- 


in-your Sceed-Plat anether year; and as for 
thoſe PREY from Stones, they need 
not be removed, but grafted or inoculated 
in the Seminary, the ſtones being ft at ſix 
Inches diſtance, as afore is ſaid ; bur very 
many will in Odieber remove thoſe coming 
of ſtones as well asof Seeds or Kernels, and 
like it beſt; becauſe fach as grow twe or 
three years upon the Seed-bed before re- 
moxing, t theirRoots very deep in the 
Earth, and are not only very hard to be 
drawn up, but their Roots, when ſet again, 
(though a great part be cut off) mutt of 


necell}- 


ov 
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neceſſity be thruſt down very deep into the 


Earth; and-then fich ſpread their Roots 
deep and below the good Soil, by thruſt- 
ing their young Roots from the lowelt part 
where the Root was cut off, and ſo they 
neither have ſo good Nouriſhment from the 
Earth, ( as ſpreading below the beſt Soil ) 
nor are they ſo ealily tranſplanted when 
ready, as thofe drawn the firſt year, and 
are ſet very ſmall. 


How to or. $.8. When the Seed-plants or Seedlings 
der the are drawn vp, cut off the ſide-ſprigs from 
Seedlings about the top, and the ſtrings from about 
fter the Roots, and ſnip off the ends or extre- 
aw®%?- mitics both of the top, that it may not run 
too faſt upwards, but the Body may grow in 
bigneſs, and of the Tap or Heart-Root, 
that it may not run diredtly downwards , 
(leſt it run farther than the good Soil ) but 
may be more apt to ſpread its Roots in 
breadth, and near the top of the Ground, 

where the beſt Soil is. 

Tien have Beds prepared of good fer- 
til dry Earth, not over-rich, left upon re- 
moval afterward into a much worſe Soil, 
(as for the moſt part Orchard and Field- 
ground is) your Trees coming ofa ſudden 
from ſuch delicate Food to ſuch courſe Fare, 
pine away, if they do not periſh. And 
this is rationally thonght to be the cauſe 
why many Trees bought out of Londox- 
Nurſeries ( which are vaſtly deep with w- 

an 
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and rich Manure ) decay, or come on very 
poorly when they are brought into the 
- _ , 6:5 | 
Therefore upon every removal or tranſ- 
plating, either of Seed-plants, or- young 
Trees, endeavour to have Earth as good, 
or better . ( to place next the Roots atleaſt ) 
than that out of which they were taken. 
If any of theſe ſpring upright, topthem 
early, ( that is, cut off about an 
at a Bud at the uppermoſtendof the Seed- 
lan, that the cut may be covered witha 
reſh ſprig) and it will make them grow 
bigger Bodied, and ſpread at the cut place, 
and ſo become ſooner ready for Graiting, 
And let not the Roots be too long ; about 
a handful in length ({ orlefs ) is ſufhcienc ; 
for if the Roots be long, and ſet deep, the 
Trees afterwards are taken up with more 
difficulty, and worſe Roots, And the rea- 
ſon why all Szed-plants ought to be tran{- 
planted or removed after one Summers 


* , growth on the Seed-bed, is, becauſe they 


get good Roots, which of themſelves thruſt 
down one' ſingle Root for the moſt parr, 
and that into the bad Soil, But if you would 
have ſtocks an Ell or more high, to Graft 
or Inoculate for Standerds, you mult not top 
them, or cut off their Tops; becauſe top- 
ping them makes them to ſpread at the cut 
Place, and their growing up to ceale. 

If you would Plant an Orchard, and have 


excellent ſound Trees, early,and great brar- 
ers, 
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ſeed plants. 
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ers, and the Trees free from Canketing » 
remove your Seed-plants into the places, 
and in the order you intend your Apple or 
Pear-Trees to grow, and let t Seed. lants 


or Stocks grow there two years, and then | 


graft them, and order them as you do Trees 
that are ſet in Orchards, and by this means 
there will need no removal after Grafting, 
and you'l be quit of the many. miſchicfs that 
attend Traniplanting, and have better bear- 
ing, freer growing, and founder Trees than 
any you can tranſplant out of the Nurſery 
into the Orchard, only you mult carefully 
preſervethem from Cattel, Hares, and Co- 
nies, both before and after Grafting, until 
they have attain'd a ſufficient height and 
bigneſs, 


. &. 9 Let every Bed you make for ſetting 
theſe Plants or Stocks in, be about two Foot 
broad, leaving room betwixt each Bed to 
walk and work about them, without preju- 
dicing the Plants or Stocks; ſet two rows 
a Foot or more diſtant from each other on 
every Bed, by drawinga Line and pricking 
holes a full Foot a ſunder; let the holes 
be ſo deep that if the Roots be not very 
long, you may ſet your plants. or ſtocks 
about two fingers breadth deeper in the 
ground. than they .grew in the Seed-Plot ; 
cloſe 'the Mold about them, and if it be a 
very dry time, water them the very = 
. ay, 
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day, the hctter to ſettle 'the Earth about 
theme i baanghaticc 1 © 


; If you can get old Fern, (in ſome places 


call*d Brakes br Brackin ). or for want of 


it, Straw or fiewDung, cover'the Beds with 
it, which will keep the Roots warmin the 
Winter, and preferye then from over- 
much heat'in:the Summar z\ if the Land be 
any whic (tiff; this cover will make it mel- 
low, and when rotten enrich it,-andovery 
much hinder the, growth of Weeds, which 
ought duly to be pluckt vp; and put new 
Fern, &c. as the old rots: and be ſure you 
draw the biggeſt of the ſtocks fieſt, and ſet 


* them by themſelves, and the leaſt-by them- 
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ſelves, and. {et ſtocks of: Crab-kernels by 


themſelves, and of Apple-kernels by them- 
ſelves, and ſtocks railed of Plum-ſtones , 
Cherry-ſtones, Peach+ſtones, each diſtintly 
by themſelves1n ſtraight rows; ' 

If you intend to raiſe any ſtocks to be 


ſet out 4n_ Fields before they are graft-. 
ed, you muſt not top them upon their firſt 


removal, neither need you remove them 


before they are grown hich enough to ſtand 


in the Fields; if you find that they ſpread 
their Roots, and run not downwards, as in 
gravelly, and ſuch kind of Soils: they, will 


iy 


-not be aþt to do, ( ahd by. the firſt you: .- 


draw up you tnay judge of the reſt, whe- 
ther they do or no) it you reſerve any for 


this uſe, you had beſt chooſe ſuch as grow 


iraight, and at convenient diſtance one 
from 
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from another, which you may contrive to 
do ia drawing out the firſt two years ſuch 
as be of ſtature to be tranſplanted from a- 
them; dreſs theſe vnce or twice a 
year, bycutting off the biggeſt ſide-branch- 
cs, to haſten their growing tall, - but leave 
on the top, and -fome ſinall fide-branches, 
for this _— —_ _ in bigneſs * 
| the more, whi t to do propor- 
tiomableto their helehe” or elſe they will 
be too weak to bear a top. 
Obſerve this alſo in your Grafted Trees 
in your Nurſeries or elſewhere, 


Grafts ©. 1o, All Stocks and Cyens or Grafts 
_— be that proſper when they are joynted toge- 
gr4ftcd on ther, are congenerous, or of the ſame kind, 
kinds, 20d nearly related in ſome degree; there- 
" fore Cherry-Grafts, or Cyens, Grafted or 
Inoculated on Plum-ſtocks, will not proſper 
long , nor Plum-grafts on Cherry-ſtocks, 
either do Apple-grafts on Pear-ſtocks, nor 
Pear-grafts on Apple or Crab-ſtocks, Nei- 

ther will an Apple Cyens grow grafted u 
on a Sallow, Popfar, Alder, Elm, or Horle- 


plum. | 


728%". Seeds or Stones of Fruits gathered from 
ill wor Tcccs that have been grafted, or inocula- 
produce the ted on ſtocks of different kinds from the 
ſen: xind Graft or Cyens, produce of themſelves (not 
-Jy.wy being grafted or inoculated) not the ſame 
were beg Froit as that was from whence the Seed or 
out of. Stone 
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Stone came, but a different and molt com. 
monly a far worſe Fruit; and as concern- 
ing = & Seeds of Apples, it's to- be 0.1cr- 
ved, That although they pioduce not Trees 
bearing the ſame kind of, Apples as thoſe 
the Seeds were had of, yet without gratt- 
ing they will bring forth a good har{h Fruic 


' 7 that may yield good Cyder; and thus it's 


ſaid we came by ſome of our beſt Cyder- 
Apples. Neither are ſome ſorts of Crabs 
{0 contemptible a Fruit as they are gene- 
rally accounted ; for being gathered very 


ripe, and kept a good while to mellow, 


ſome of them will make good Cyder, or 
ground with other mellow Fruit, do much 
enrich the Cyder, and are the beſt refiners 
of foul Cyder z and generplly Crabs yield 
a ſtrang Liquor, ſo that ſuch 
ſtacks may rather help to mend ſome A 
ples of weak Juice, than makethem worſe, 
And this inconvenience is always found in 
Trees coming of Seed, and not grafted or 
inoculated, That they are verylong before 
they bear Fruit, whereas ſtocks grafted or 
inoculated from Trees, which experience 
aſſures are of good bearing kinds,and Fruits, 
commonly bear well in three or four years, 
and ſo continue. If you would have ſome 
Trees raiſed of the Seeds of Apple-kernel, 
view your Seminary about Michaelmas, and 
ſee which of your Seedlings have produced 
the broadeſt, faireſt, and largeſt Leaf and 
Shoot, and thoſe elect —_ your Trees m_ 
ct 


ind of Crab-, 
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ſet without Grafting, for it's commonly ob- 
ſerved that thoſe Seed-plants or Trees that 
have very large, fair, and broad Leaves, 
bear the faireſt and largeſt Fruit, 


& 12, Mere Grafting doth not meliorate 
the Fruit at all; as if you graft a Cyen up- 
on the fame Tree you took it from, the 
Fruit will be the very ſame,without the leaſt 
alteration from what the Tree bore before 
it was'ſo grafted; but Fruit may ſomething 
participate of the natureof the Stock where- 
in it's grafted, ſoas tobe made by it either 
better or wore ; asif you graft a very ſour 
Apple Cyen a ſweet Apple Tree, the 
Fruit will be ing better : So a ſweet 
Apple Cyen, grafted on a very harſh ſour 
Chab-ſtock, hath produced a better Fruit 
than the Tree from whetice the Apple-graft 
was had, So a Pear-Cyen, ed on a 
ince-ſtock, hath mended the Pear ; and 

ugh the Graft doth keep its own Nature, 
and mightily predominate on what Stock 
foever it's gratted, yet ſuchan union as that 
of the Stock and the Graft, in natural Bo- 
es, is hardly conceivable without fome 
commixture of their Natures, and there are 
fome reaſons from ience which make 
this more than probable, as 

I, The Seeds ofa grafted Tree take much 
after the ſtock, and it*s ſomething ſtrange 


to conceive the Kernel ſhould nope | 


aud Cyderiit. 
ſo much of the ſtock and the Fruit be no- 
thing influenced by it. ; 

II, Thoſe that praduce the beſt Fruit 
by their ſtones or ſeeds, yet vary fromthe 
Fruit the ſeed or ſtones were taken out of, 
which in all likelihood praceeds from the 
mixture of the quality of the ſtack and 
Cyen in that Tree the ſtone came from, 

III. It's manifeſt that amongſt Trees 
of one kind, in the ſame Qrchard, you ſhall 
have ſome one of them bear better Fruit 
than any of the reſt ſometimes; and it's 
not known what to impute this excelleney 
more probably to, than that the Stocks 
they were grafted on might be Crab-trees 
that bore Crabs of ſeveral kinds, ſome bet- 
ter, ſome worſe. 

So that to conclude, it cannot be amils 
to be fo far curious about the Stacks you 
graſt, as rather to chooſe ſuch Seeds ayd 
Stones to raiſe them from, as come 
Trees that bear thg beſt Fruit in 
kind (if you can have them ) than to take 
them at adventure, which makes ſome 
choole Seeds out of fair, large, juicy Crabs, 
to raiſe ſtocks to graft lone delicate Ap- 
ple-grafts on. 
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Concere* - I. 1g. Its held by ſome, That the Ker” ! 

be te * nel of the Fruit hath a great dependance *' 

Au of © -ypon, and Sympathy with che Pith of the | 

71e** «Tree, and that hollow Trees, though they | 

- grow and bear Fruit, yet that Fruit hath few | 

Kernels in it, and thoſe little better than *' 

withered Husks; and experience evidefices ' 

that there are ſome hollow Fruit-trees that ' 

: bear Fruit ſo much more excellent than a- 

.ny of the ſame kind the Owners have had, *' 

pr could elſewhere meet with, that they 

- have been very. deſirous to propagate from * 

them, but never could, any manner of way, 

— -Taiſe' young ones of thoſe old *Trees, that 

| - would bear ſo good a Fruit as the old Trees: 

which ſeems to intimate, That the Fruit 

of a Tree may be the better for the Piths 

being confum?d; and if that be true, as it 

' muſt be ſo, becauſe the Pith conveys to the 

Fruit a worle ſort of Juice than any other 

t of the Tree doth; and therefore be- 

"ing freed from that infeftion by the con- 

-ſumption of the Pith, the Fruit becomes 

* more- choice and delicate: and thar the 

, Pith ts the conveyance of a courſer or other 

- fort of juice, is rendred in ſome ſort pro- 

þable, becauſe ( as hath been before obſer- 

yed ) the Kernels of Fruit depend much 

upop the Pith, which almoſt never produce 

uch good Fruit as the ſeeds or ſtones come 
put of, but generally much worſe, 
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» | . 14. Becauſe moſt men are through ;ig- z,;c.1 
=_ $ [dos indifferent whether they tavern. every 
an'” ” treesof their own or no, becaule. for. a lit- oze ought 
bed tle money they can have Plants from others, ' Gr 
my 7 ready brought up to their hands; yet it's 514% 
ws : far betterto have them of their own bring- 
pw * ingupand Propagation, and to have Semi- 

—_ * naries and Nurſeries of their own for this 
7 purpoſe, for theſe reaſops,: - , . ,, 
-»j | I. Becauſe this way a Man ſhall' be ſure 
ws | to meet with no failure, either in the kind 
they , great bearing, or goodneſs of the Trees and 
rom f Fruit; in all which, he ſhall frequently be 
_ þ diſappointed and loſe much time and ex-+ 
that pence, if he have his Trees upon the re- 
—_— putation and truſt of others, who make a - 
Hl Trade of ſelling them, and are therefore 
Piths many times incurious, careleſs, and perhaps 
m_ knaviſh in raiſing them, and in ſtead of the 
ww right kinds, (if they can get either eaſe or, 
cher | -ny thing by it.) will nor ſtick to put himoſf 
es with another. $6 1h * 
_ II. This trouble and expence of buying 
_—_— young Plants, and getting them home, (ma- 
: the ny times from places. very remote) and the 
roy prejudice they often receive in the Carri- 
4 age, will be wholly prevented. | | 
ler [11. This way a man ſhall, withalmoſt the 
nach fame labour and charge, both furniſh him- 
Juce {elf ſufficiently, and have fo many more as 
+ to defray the Charge he may be at abour it, 
if he will ſel] them, or togratifie his friends, 
if he had rather beſtow them. or 
« Its C3 Iv. 
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IV. He will this way be provided with 
ſtocks for Apples, Pears, Plus, Cherries, 
and all cots W-rrote ratfed ftott Ker- 
nels atd ſtohes of Fruit, Which are itn\com- 
pataly bettet than! ſtocks procuted any o- 


way. 

And laftly thofe that propagate Trees 
for Safe have their Nutferies exceeding fat 
rich, and fertil, whereby Trees removed 
oft of theth irttb the Orchard, ev. of others, 
which are always alinoft of a far courſer 
and worſe Soil, frequently prin, pine away, 
and very ofren dye ;, and-if they live, they 
ſeldorrte prove fait, large, or welt hearing 
Trees; and it often happens, that the Air 
#nd Soil into which they are removed, is 
heterogeneous and unſuitahte for Trees 
coming out of the Air and Nurfery you have 
them: For it's a fare Rule, alwaysto tranſ. 

or remove Trees or Stocks from a 
worſe to a better Soil upon every removal, 
and then they will proſper wetl. So Ttees 
removed out of the Sorith into the North 
ſom profper, whereas Trees removed ont 
of the North iiito the rich Southern Soils, 
like well : So Trees bronght up in Nurterics 
in Lancaſhire, and tranſplanted into Trelaid, 
thrive and bear exceeding well, 


& 15, Stocks or Trees that grow on 


Berk of barren ground, have commonly their Bark 


very white and trard, whereas thoſe on good 
Land have their Bark very finooth, green, 
and 


and Cyderift. 
and plump, and the laſt years ſhoots I 
and "ot the others ſhoots are ſhort, 
ſmall, and meagar, 


$. 16. If one havea mind to raiſe a 
new Fence about a Field he deſigns to in- 
cloſe, which he can keep for four or five 
years together, to bear Corn, or Cloyer- 
graſs to Mow, that Cattel may be ſo long 
kept out of it, he may do it rarely well, 
by ſowing Applke- Kernels of as mad ſorts 
as he will on the topof a new-made Ditch- 
bank, making the dead Hedge ( that 1s uſu- 
ally on the top of the Bank ) on the ut- 
ſide of the Ditch, to defend them. 

When they are grownup, he may plaiſh 
this Hedge, leaving at every four or five 
yards diſtance one of the beſt Trees to grow 
up, which of themſelves will bear good Cy- 
der-Fruit, (which he may gueſs at by the 
broadneſs and largeneſs of the Leaves they 
bring forth ) or may be grafted to bear what 
pleaſeth the owner : and by this means in 
a little time, and with ſmall charge, he ſhall 
have a fruit-bearing and impregnable hedge, 


F. 17.Let all Stocks whatever,that are re- 
moved, grow a year or two before you graft 
them; and notwithſtanding ſome opinions 
to the contrary, no ſort of young Plants or 
Stocks, that come of Seed or Stones, ought 
to be grafted or inoculated in the place 


where they were ſowed, before that they g2**," 
C4 - tave 
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have been removed, becauſe if they be nof 
remoyed, they thruſt down a ſingle Root 
vr two commonly into. Clay, Gravel, or 
moiſt ground, &ec. which Root or Roots 
draw bad nouriſhment from below the good 
Soil, which always is neareſt the top of the 
ground, and thereby hurts Trees, Roots, 
and Fruits, and in caſe any of them be there 
grafted, and removed afterwards, they want 
good Roots, and are difficult to remove, 
becauſe not removed when young, of one or 
two Summers growth, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the Ways, Manner, and T ime of 
Grafting, | 


$. 1, T7 Rom the middle of Fanuary until The time ts 
the beginning of March, if the Graft in. 


Weather be open, without Froſt, and grow 
warm, the wind not being North or North- 


. Eaſt, you may graft Plums, Cherries, and 


Pears, but not Apples, till the Bark of the 
Stocks will a little riſe or peel from the 
wood, which is ſeldom before the middle 
of March, and often not till April, becauſe 
this is — for the beſt.way of grafting 
them; but if you will graft any Apples 
in the Cleft, = may do it from the begin- 
ning of March until the tenth of April, and 
m_ w__ aq os grafting in the Cleft 
early in the beginning of Aarch, is beſt, e- 
ſpecially, if the weather be mild and open; 
and Graft not within ſixteen hours before 
or after the Change or full of the Moon, 


$. 2. Your Inſtruments to graft withare 7h greft- 


to be afine, neat, ſhatp, ſmall, well-ſet Saw, 5 - Fre 


to cut off the heads of ſome ſtocks which 
: are 
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are grown too big for the Knife; a good 
ſtrong Pruning-Knife, made a very little 
coming, which will be ready to cut off the 
heads of your {maker ſtocks you intend to 
graft: alſo a good midling Knife to cleave 
ſome of the ſmaller ſort of ſtocks with; 
alſo an Inſtrument like a broad Chiſel, the 
handle of Iron, and the edge alike on both 
ſides; not ſloping on one fide, like that of 
Joyners, bnt plain as a Knife, and very thin, 
about three or four Inches in breadth ; with 
which you may either cleave your larger 
ſocks, or prune your Trees; allo a. little 
Mallet, or a 5 ſtick about a Foot long, 
made of an old Spade or Shovels handle, 
or ſome other hard wood, to uſe inſtead of 
a Maltet, to drive your Knife when you 
cleave the ftock : Alſd ant Iron Tool about 
fix Fnches in tength, made turning at each 
end about an Inch and an half; if it be 
ſteeled ar either end, it will be the better, 
and not fo apt.to bend when you a 
ſtrong ſtock: theſe ends areto oe tha eflat, 
PET: 
at mo te TY. 
you will, one end may pe X axlfor 
the ſinafler ftocks, and the other bigeer ; the 
nw of it isto ſupply the place of a Wedge, 
by hofding open your Stock riff you have (et 
your Graft or Cyen exa(tly in its place in 
the Cleft of the Stock. 


This 


|  Thisrepteſvits the Form thereof, 


Inſtead of this Inſtrument you may uſe a 
Wedge of hard wood, about a Foot long, 
eſpecially fot great and large ſtocks. 

You are alfo to have a ſharp Per-kaife, 
to ſhape your Grafts or Cyens with, and al- 
ſo a Whet-ftone to quicken the edge of 
your Knives when dull, and a Basket to car- 
ry your Tools in, and another to carry u_ 
Grafts of Cyens in: Alſo you are to have 
Ranches, Baſtes, or ſoft Flags, to bind Grafts 
or Buds to the Stock. You may be furniſhed 
therewith at fhie Mat- makers, 
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Alfo you muſt have Clay prepared with The mer- 


 Horſe-dung vety well mixed and workt to- 
ther as Mortar, abont two parts Clay :* 1,0, 
f it be not well temper'd and wrought to- ,1,, grofis. 


ether, it wif! be apt to fall from your 

raft, in caſe of much wet, or chop, or 
cleave if dry weather happen, and ſo yor't 
tofe your labour in Grafting; for you rift 
Clay your Grafts cloſe on every ſide an acti 
abovyethe top of the Stock, and an Inch be. 
low the botrom of tire Clefrs, that no Aic 


get 


ney of pre= 
paring clay: 
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get in to wither the Graft; and keep Clay 
on the grafted part until the ſtock be co- 
vered over with the Graft. For Clay is as 
a Salve to a Wound, which heals it up, and 
it rather -* 4 out moiſture than otherwiſe, 
if well cloſed; and alſo preſerves from dry 
winds, Sun, and other annoyances: There- 
fore keep on the Clay a year or two, till the 
head of the ſtock be cover?*d with the Graft, 


_ and thecleft healed up, 


& 3. Theſe Cyens or Grafts you get 


Grafts ox Oughtto be the laſt years Shoots, ſtrong and 


Cyens, 


very well grown, that grow on the top or 
but-ſide of a Tree, that ſeveral years expe» 


| Fience of thoſe that know it, can faithfully 


aſſure you bears very well, and good fruit 
of its kind ; arid Cut not off the tops of the 
Cyens until that you graft them, for ſo they 
will keep better; but immediately after 
grafting, the tops of Grafts are to be cut 
at 4 Bud, that they may ſpread the better, 
and of ſuch as are but ſhort, if there be 
Bloſſom-buds on the top, as it's commonly 


| ſeen in Pearmain-Cyens, and many other 


| bearing kinds, Grafts that are very 
mall and ſlender commonly fail, therefore 
chooſe the faireſt, fulleſt, and ſtrongeſt ſhoot 
of the laſt years growth, and fulleſt of Buds, 
and of good bearing kinds, elſe you may 
have fair Trees, and little or no Fruit on 
them, and ſo fancy you have an Orchard 
though ſcldom Fruit; for ſome Trees will 


grow 


..4nd_Cyderiit. 


'grow and bloſſom very well, yet rarely bear 
Fruits; the reaſon is, for that they. were 


\ grafted from bad bearing Trees, and are of 


bad bearing kinds. + | | 
A ſhaot or Brafich of the year next fore- 
going makes the beſt Cyens or Graft, and 
thrives beſt, though in Herefordſhire, when 
they graft old: Trees, they commend and 
- uſe Cyens of two br three years growth, yet 
thoſe are ſeldom found to have convenient 
Buds to put forth at, and often times have 
bloſſoming Buds on them, and make not ſo 
good a growth, neither have they ſa good 
a joint to graft at as thoſe of the laſt year. 
When you get Grafts, you had belt cut 
off at leaſt three Inches of that which grew 
the year before with them, beſides the laſt 
years Shoot, for ſo they will keep the bet- 
ter, and you may uſe about an Inch and an 


: half of that old Wood in every Cyens when 


you Graftit, -- 

Perhaps you may not have ſeveral ſorts 
'of Plams, Cherries, or Pears ſo near. you, 
as that you may get Buds freſh enough far 
'Inoculation: In this caſe you may procure 
Cyens, and graft them, and they will con- 
tinne freſh, though you ſhould ſend for them 
from beyond Sez. 
'' Theſe Cyens or Grafts of any kind may 
be grafted immediately after they are got- 
ten, and that ſucceſsfully; or they may be 
kept three Weeks or a Month before they 


re uſed, and there ought to be a Fortnighr 
bak or 


_— — 
I ne” ner ag 
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or three Weeks betyvixt the time of their 
being cnt, and their being grafted, that 
the Stocks in that time may be re 

ed with Sap, and the g_ more empty of 
it; and then they will quicker iacorporate 
by more greedily attradting the Sap out out of 
— afts after they 

Tok our Cyensor Grafts atter 

ae ut, you yo as fame direct, bury 
them in moiſt Mold; for this may be a 


-rweans to make them {well and bud forth by 


receiving moiſture from the Earth, and then 
when by grafting they are expoſed to the 
cold open Air, they will be in danger to 
wither and die before they have nouriſh- 
ment from the Stock,' You may lay them 
in a dry houſe, ſo it be near no heat, or un- 


"der the ſhade of an old Tree or Hedge, and 


cover them all over with dr _ , that the 
Air may not have too mach Influence upon 
them: though they ſeem ſomewhat dry, yet 
if they cut with a freſh colour, and be not 
mach withered , they will not grow the 
worſe, but rather the better : ;" yea lome that 
have fecmed withered, being carried 90 or 
Bo Mites, have grown well, And they may 
be carricd hundreds of Miles in a Box of 
Mold, or their ends ſtuck in Clay, or a Tur- 
np, and wra pped about with freſh 
Mos, that they bruife not; bi 
—_ for fe choſen th midi il 
) be ſj ia certain Ia- 
ther lay then) this in the Mold. _ 
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Be very careful that the Buds be neither 
burt of rab'd 18 the binding or carriage of 
the ſaid Grafts. 

- In providing Cyens or Grafts of Pears, 
Plams, and Cherries, you mult cut themin 
the beginning of February, having refj 

to the forwardneſs or backwardaeſs of the 
Spring, and the warmth or coldneſs of the 
Country you hve in; but you muſt be ſure 
to cut them before the Buds have any (peck 
of white appear on them, - 

Cyens or Graftsfor Apple-Trees will ſel- 
dom be too forward any time before the 


beginning of March. 


Grafts of Cherry and Plum-Trees muſt 
be grafted {ooneft, becauſe they bud earli- 
eſt, and you are to begin with - hw ere they 
bud forth, then with Pear-trees, and laſtly 
with Apple-trees. 

Elect the faireſt and largeſt Grafts on the 
top Brakches of a Tree, and of the laſt years 
growth, and on the Sun-fide of the Tree, 
which will bear ſooner than thoſe got 6n 
ſide-branches, 
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$. 4. There be ſome indifferent whether of joints 
they gfaft at a joint or no, but forecaſt to «nd bright 
have a Bud dire/tly behind the ſhoulder of f grafting 


the Cyen z if Cyenis with juints were ſcarce, 
you might practice ſo on ſmall Stocks, that 
will ſpeedily be cover'd, but if Cyens can be 
had with joints, never graft with others, for 
theſe will coyer the Stocks ſooner. How- 

ever 
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. ever this is the opinion of many, yet I al- 
ways grafted at one of the loweſt Buds on 
the thieker end of the laſt years Shoot or 
Sprout, and valued not a joint of the for- 
mer years growth, unleſs the Graft were 
too ſhort; for the ſtraiter and ſmoother 
your Graft-is, the more exactly you may fit 
it to your Stock, eſpecially if your Stock 
be young, and have but a thin Sap, and this 
was very ſucceſsful ; however grafting at a 
; joint may do well if the Stock have a thick 
Sap or Bark, as commonly your Wood- 
ſtocks and all large Trees have, The wood 
below the knot or ſeam is commonly crook- 
ed, and not ſo ſmooth and ſtraight as the 
wood below a Bud on the thicker end of 
the laſt years Shoot; therefore rather graft 
at a Bud, becauſe you may joyn the Graft 

and Stock the more exactly. 


Height ro &, 5,-If youGraft Apple ar Pear-Cyens 
gf ts —_ Foot or leſs fra the —— do 
the like for Wall-trees and Dwarf-trees, but 

if you graft Cherry or Plum-Cyens, for ſtan- 

dards in Orchards or Fields, graft them ſix 

or ſeven Foot high, and at that height let 

them begin to ſpread ; and — raft, 

cut the top of the Cyen or Graft ofl cloſe 

above a Bud, about four or five Inches above 

the Shoulder, if it be for a Standard-tree, 

F ' two Buds above the Clay being full enough 
, but for- Dwarfs or Wall-trees, you may let 
the Cyens or Grafts be fix Inches or _y 

| ong, 
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Ad Gant. | 
lang,with ſeveral Bugs, that they may ſhaot 
forth many Branches and Bis from the 
very Stock. If you Graft old Apple, ar 
Pear-trees, or their Branches , you muſt 
Graft according to the thickneG of their 
Branches, which is ufually ſeven or eight 
Foot high or more, It will dowell in Graft- 
ing Stocks for large ſtandards, t6 putt but 
one Cyens or Graft into a Stock (unleſs the 
Stock be very large, or an old Tree you 
Graft ) and if it'put forth ſeveral Shoars, 
to cut off all but ane, that is the ſtraighteſt 
and ſtrongeſt : But for Dwatffs and Wall- 
fruit, pur in two Cyens if the Stock he big 
enough ; let the 1ater be Grafted near the 
ground, the former at ſuch height you think 
fit, and the Stock will allow, * 


$6. If the Plants that you temoved out! he /re of 
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of the Seed-plot intothe Nurſery, and ſuch ſtocks 10 be 
Stocks for Stane-Fruit in the Sced-plot as Grefted. 


you intend to Graſt-, be half an Inch oyec 
in thickneſs where they are to be Grafted, 
or little more, its enough; Its beſt not to 
have them above an Inch in the, Diameter, 
both that you may Joſe notime, and that.the 
Stock may be cafier cover*d by the Cyen of 
Graft. In the cleft. you may Graft any 
Stock, that is a little above half an Inch, 
to three Inches Diameter at the place to he 
Grafted at; but one Inch Diameter. of the 
Stock at the Grafted place is the. beſt, 
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$ 7. In Grafting or Inoculating its neceſ- 

Hom ces ry to have ſome mark, to know what kind 
10 bnow of Fruit is put upon each Stock; If you 
and diſtin- Graft many 6f one kind, ( as it's neceſſary 
guiſh their for Cyder-Fruit ) yeu mzy obſerve to make 
kinds. every row to conſiſt but' of one kind, and 
it's but entring in a Book, that ſach a row 

hath ſuch a kind of Fruit in it, and no other; 

but where there are ſeveral in one row, 

there may bea Stake knockt into the ground, 

at the beginning of every new ſoft, ahd fo 

Entred 1n your Book ;, and where you have 

very few of a kind (or for the whole Nur- 

ſeryif you pleaſe) you may make marks of 

ſeveral figures or ſhapes in the Bark of the 

Stocks, which marks enter in your Book, 

and what kind it denotes, and at two or 

three years when you remove it, the mark 

will be very viſible, and by renewing the 

 matks ſometimes, you may continue it a5 

long as you pleaſe;and if any Tree be ſtolen, 

you may own it-by the mark, which is made 

with rhe point of a Pen-knife by cutting al- 

moſt through the Bark of the Stock, the 

form of a Letter or any other figyre or cha- 

racter whereby to know the kinds of Fruits. 


bebe $ $. Buds upon the Stocks that are en- 
Stockas Brafted, ſhould be let alone, all or moſt of 
Grefring them, untill the Grafts have put forth Buds 
no:robe of their own, and be able to draw up the 
=w=-t 4 Sap out of the Stock, ard then ruboff all the 
Gr ft put Buds 
fortb- 


| and Cyderiif.” 
Buds on the Stock, below the Grafts, that 
they may have all the Sap. 


$8. Stocks that: are white, when you 
Graft them will ſeldom make the Graft 
to grow well and proſper ; the whiteneſs 
being cauſed through the barrenneſs of the 
Soil, and obſerye whatlength the Stock did 
ſhoot out Sprouts the fore. going year, and 
commonly 0 will the Gratt ſhoot out, 
or more, if it. take well, 
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'S. 1. ps are ſeyeral ways-of Graft- 
ng and all gbod; 'if'Judicioufly 
Y 


and dexterouſly performed : To which end, 

I ſhall endeavour to ſet down the moſt plain 
and exact deſcripition of each way, for the 
better and truer information of the young 
Planter, and firſt begin with that calPd fli- 
cing,or Packing on, which being deſcribed 


at large, may ſerve as. a General direction 
nke — woo panen ens > = on 


ww "oC 


__ 


Grafting >F. x. Cut off the top of Stock, in ſome 
eall'd Slic- finooth and ſtraight place, that may be Anſ- 
yy dindes werable to the ſtraightneſs of the Graft, 
"8 when ſeton, If you do it with a Hand-ſaw, 
cutit ſmooth afterwards with a Knife,leay- 
ing the top flat and even. 

; Tlienprepare your Gyen or Graft, ( firſt 
obſerving which ſide is ſtraighteſt at the bot- 

tom or_thicker end, that ſo it may fit the 

ſtraight part of the Stock when ſer on ) 

by cutting the Graft or Cyen on one ide 
only, from the Joint, Knot, or Seam, if the 
| part 


1 4ACzdertF# e&Q \ 

part below it be ſmooth and ſtraight; '( the 
Knot or we raliglnb yr iba agrege— 

Graft, dividi iRiriguiſhing: the 
Summers nrowel from the former. } rom 
ſome one Bud on the lower part of thelaft 
rs Shoot , or” Sprout, dowh flopewiſ 
a the Wood tilt it be cut' quite off, in 
that the ſlope may. be about ati lnch tong ar 
ſomthing more , obſerving it's' bent, chat 
when the Graft or Cyen is fixed to the 
Stock , it may ſand almoſt upright ; and 
cut the Graft or-Cyen thin at the bottom: af 
cut place, yet leave onall the Bark on tlie 
oppoſite fide ;, then give acut croſs through 
the Bark at thetop of the Slope, and then 
cut a thin Chip of that Slope upward to the 
croſs cut, that there may be a ſhoulder to 
reſt on the top' of the Stock, : but. cut not 
this ſhoulder too deep, little more than 
through the: Bark will be enough, and this 
will cauſea little riſing in the Sloped part, 
which you muſt cut down, that the whole 
Slope may be plain and {ſmooth , without 
dints or riſings, and lie even and cloſe tothe 
fide of the Stock, Cut then the top of the 
Cyen off, cloſe above a Bud, abont four In- 
ches above the ſhoulder if it be for a Stand- 
ard-tree, two Buds above the Clay being 
full enough ; but for Dwarf, or Wall-trees, 
you may tet the Cyen or Graft be ſix Inches 
long with ſeveral Buds,that they may ſhoot 
forth many Branches, and ſpread from the 
very Stock. . 
4" D 3 The 
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Cyen, an Jnch above the head of the Stock, 
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© The Cyen or Graft thug prepared , lay 
the cut part of the Cyen ar Graft ypen the 
[Rraight: fide. of the Stock, and if it may 
'be, 'on'the Weſt, or South-weſt ſide of the 
Stock, and ſo meaſure'and mark the juſt 
Jength and breadch of; it: then cut away ſo 
much of the Bark of the Stock, as the cut 
part of the:Cyenor Graft may fit, drawing 
ur Knife upwards ; but as the Stock is 
ilzger, and the Bark thicker than that ou 
the Cyen, or Graft, ſo the Chip mult be 
longer and broader, or els the paſlage of the 
Sap inthe Stock and Cyenor Graft ( which 
is chiefly betwixt the Bark and the wood ) 
will not meet together, which ſkould and 
muſt be aimed at, as. in the work you will 
eaſily ſee, - E777 | ; 
* Then Jay the cut part of the Cyen or 
Graft on the cut. part of the Stock, and ler 
the ſhoulder of the Graft or Cyen reſt di- 
rectly upon the top of the Stock, ſo that 
the cut parts of both may joyn evea and 
{ſmooth al along, and ſa bind them together 
clote, with'caurſe waollen Yarn, Baſles, or 
the inward peeling of the Witch-tree, it 
you bind with ſuch materials as will not bg 
looſe or rotten by Midſummer; abqut that 
zinte give the binding a cut crols-iſe with 
a Knife to ſet the priſoners at liberty : Have 
in reaglineſs ſome Clay free from ſtones, well 
mixt'with Horſe-dung, &c, ( Vide Chep. 2, 
Sed. 2, ) and daub it about the Stock and 


and 


- 
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and at[nch below the bottom of the Cyen 
or Graft; work it up round the Cyen or f 
Graft till it be ſharp at the top, that the Rain» 
water may fall better off it ;and with a Knife »- 
or rather a little Trowel dipt in water, 
ſmooth over the Clay, but in doing this, 
be very careful not to diſpleaſe the Cyen or 
Graft. 

Thus you may Graft Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, and Apples, if itbe before the Bark 
of the Stock will part from the wood of 
them, for when it will , the next way fol- 
lowing is better for Aples, 


$. 2. The ſecond way calPd Grafting in Grefting i» 
the Bark is much like this, and ſome prefer #e 34k or 
it before the beformentioned, or any other 
way 3 but it can only be uſed for Apples, be- 
cauſe all Cyens of other Fruit, will be 
grown paſt uſe, before the Bark of the 
Stock will peel, which is about the end of 
March or beginning of April,but this will be 
time enough for Apples if your Stocks be 
in any thing good liking, which if they be 
not , they are not fit to be Grafted any 
way : Prepare then your Stock and Cyen 
or Graft, exa&ly as your were directed 
in Packing, only inſtead of cutting the Bark 
- of the Stock, ſlit it on the South-welt ſide, 
from the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped 
part of the Cyen, and Joolen the Bark at 
the top of the dit with the point of your 


Knife, 
D 4 Have 
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Have in readineſs a little Inftruinent mdde 
of Tvory, or of a Deeror Sheep-ffranck or 
Silver, or of ſome hard fmovth: wood; af 
one end lect it be made of the ſhape of 
the flope part of the Cyen, but much leſs 
every way ; thruſt it down betwixt the Bark 
Some goof and wovd of the Stock where it was {lr 
of the our- © make room for the Cyen. or Graft, then 
moſi thin, take it out and put in the Cyen, but firſt 
brown rizd cut a little of the Bark at the thin end of 
of hf ;, fhe ſlope of the Cyenor Graft, that rt dou- 
| be ble not in going down , yet teave i with a 
fe torbe ſharpe edge 3 and becanfe when your Cyen 
curend js put in, it will bear the Bark hollow from 
Pope pert the Stock, nick or lit the Bark , on each 
of be , ſide the Cyen, fothatit niay fallclofe tothe 
muſt enter Stack, and to the edges of the Cyen ; bind 
betweentbe and Clay it as before, 
Bark of tbe This way of Grafting is commended by 
__ ſome, as Mr. Lavgford , tho others diſap- 
leave dn alt Prove thereof; yet I have Grafted large 
the inner Stocks oftett this way, and very ſacceſsfully, 
greea rind, but with ſmall Stocks 1 feldom nad the de- 
god reen  lirgd Succeſs, tho ascareful in the operatipn 
Gr * lows 35 Poſſible ; bur the firſt way 1 take to be the 
between belt for them, for theſe reafons. 
$be wood I. Becaufe Stocks may be Grafted ſo; 
«v1 Bark of ſome years before they can be tcady to Graft 
57 inthe Cleft, and thongh Whip-gtafting may 
2er; p21, be uſed ſooner than that way, yet thereare 
; other great inconveniences attending tt. 
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bE FheStocks this way ate fl Harriied 

than where Cleft isuſed, becavſe the Cleft 

lets wet mtgthenr, and rotsand makes therti 

not fo fic for Grafting ag#in; ( if any fail 

to grow the firft time ) as theſe continne to 
he, thongh they ſhould ofice miſtarry. 

FI. The Cyen wilt rich ſooner cover 
the Stack and make a more ſound, health- 
fol and ſvifter growing Tree; | 

IV. This is mote ſpeedy, eaſy, and fiite 
to ſacceed, Thetefore if the Stock exceed 
three Inches Diameter ar the place it's che 
off, the beſt, way is t& Graft in the Rind or 
Bark, and you nidy fet many Grafts tound 
the Stock , and they will fooner cover the 
grock x but if the Stock be from one Inch 
tb three Tries Diatfieter, then Graft in the 
Clefe ; if titer one Trek Diameter, thett 
by flicing ; Packing on, of Whip-graft- 


ing. 
Grafting in the Rind is attended with 
ſome inconvehicnce y for the Grafts uſually 
make large Shoots the fifft Yer, which itt 
'cals the Wine happen to blow ſtrongly on 
the oppoſite fide 6f the Stock where the 
Graft Is ; comiotily it [s broken off, hav- 
ig 49 yet £6 other hold then in the Batk 
ot Rind, afid being top heavy with all; is 
eafily Broken ; but afer one Yeat the dif 
obf is paſt; becauſe that which grows is 
pletitifully at the joytiing of the Gtaft and 
Stock the firſt Veat being but ſappy Rind, 
pat ri6kt Year is converted into ſoltt w_ 
Pp ome 
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Some well approve by their experience the 
Grafting Stocks above three Inches Diame-' 
ter, by placing two Grafts oppoſite toeach 
other in the Cleft, and other two oppoſite 
to each other jn the Bark, ſo that you may 
place four Grafts in ſach a large Stock, 
and they will ſoon cover the Stocks head. 


F. 3. There is another way of Grafting 
ſmall Stocks call'd Whip-grafting;and here 
your Graft or Cyen, and Stock ought to be 
exa(tly of the ſame bigneſs as the manner 


of performing it plainly ſhews, viz. Slope 


off the Cyen or Graft a full Inch or longer, 
and do the like to the Stock, and tye the 
one upon the other; both the Stock and Cyen 
ought to be cut at the ſmootheſt and 
ſiraighteſt place. You may if you will make a 
Shoulder on the Cyen, and cut the top of 
the Stock to ſuit with it, and then bind them 
_—_ and Clay them about the place. 
If you joyn the Inner Bark of the Cyen and 
Stock exaCtly together at either ſide, it will 
grow, tho not ſo well as where the Cyen 

and Stock 2re of an equal proportion. 
This way calPd Whip-grafting,is ſucceſs- 
ful enough, ſo that ſpecial care be taken that 
both Stock and Cyen ſuit exactly where 
they are joyned together, which is ſome- 
what troubleſome todo; and ſd is it tofind 
Cyensand Stocks of an equal bigneſs; be- 
fdes the head will be apt to overgrow the 
Stocks; all that can be done to prevent it, 
is 


is to Graft theſe very low or if high ty 

ivethe Stock more liberty to thicken by 
ficcing the Bark of it with a Kaife | 
to thewaod, l ; k | 

In this way of Grafting there is another | 
little Knack may be added to very good 
purpoſe, and that is, when the Stock and 
Cyen are prepared (as you heard before ) 
to be joined. rogether, to make a ſlit, or 
Notch with a Knife in the baxe place of the 
Stock downward, beginning towards the top 
of the ſlope, and ſo ſlitting or Notching it 
2 little way, and doing the like. inthe ſlop- 
ed face of the Cyen, but beginning at 
ſame diſtance from the lower end of it, as 
you did before from the top of the Stock, 
and fo carrying it upwards, and then joyn 
them by thruſting the one ſlice into the 0- ? 
ther, till the bare place of the Cyen cover 
the bare place of the Stock, 

-r This may be done likwiſe in Grafting 
by Packing, and in both conduceth mnch 
to ſtrengthen the work, and is called by 
ſome Lipping, or Tounging, 

In Whip-grafting- the cut. parts both 
| of the Graft and Stock, muſt joyn and 
anſwer one another from the top to the 
ee nvef Wh grafting is commend 

This way © i ting is commend- 
ed by ſome, not only for the ſame reaſon 
as ſlitting or Packing on is, but alſo becauſe 
the Graft ſoon covers the Stock, which is 
pot ixppaired by fitting or cleaying , and 
oe the 
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eo Graft Paving! it's Wood,” as well 2 
Ks Rind: boarkdts the Stock, isn0t fo apt 
66 break! 6 69-that which js Grafted only 
in —>, _ nor is the Graft"apt''to be 
- the Stocks beitig ſmaller af- 
> A fo plemtifal Nourtſhment. 


4: The next —_— Grafting i is cald 
Cofiag if- the which is the moſt 
Antient and corimon way of Grafting,and 
if eatefillly tranaged, not inferior to any 
ether way” of Grafting, tho .the modern 
Planters do” fohjthing Mghtit: You may 
Graff any Stock this way , from half an 
Ich to three Inches Diameter, and that if 
the Stock he fio bigger than the Graft too,if 
you Have neat Tools, and be ready in the 
manzgety thereof and with good ſucceſs, 
44 1 hare- frequently experienced, The 
manner is thus, bi. - 

Cut' off the- top 6f «the Stvck in ſome 
ſnooth and ſtriaght plice, that may be 
anſwaerble to the ſtraigtitnefsof the Graft 
_ rn tzif you do it with 

Aly; wot it ſmooth afterwards 
with. a Knife , kaving the top flat and e- 
ven, * 

Then FE the Stock with -2 ſtronk 
Knife, ( or the Chiſel before "deſcribed at 
Fel. 2. ib Chap. 2.) Let the (lit runabont 
ties Inches deep, and let it be as near the 
middle of the Stock as you can, but not in 
the Pith of Heart,” and ket the flit be on the 

{ſmootheſt 


Cyderift. 45 
fomotheſt GAN GE thei? Have in rea- © © 
dineſ5 the ug mermmrA eres ys ee 
edar Chap, 2. Sed,"2,/orgk 2Mtick of hand | 
Wood new a foor:: idong;:at woe £nd- madke 
tike A tg Sys -you' have taken oft | 
the Cleaver ſpat one endiot thalnſtrument, 
'or &s thi ledge inwothed)itior. clefsivt 
the Stock; und open Kt 146 1wals x8 t9:Ipar 
mn ready fore Anarate< aps dead "and rage 
that parpdſe-..i-1320 <, 2 21 * 

Which is by Qubring tho:Coaft of Cyan 
OB as the jj | Iwob; for ef che 
\traight, or'etromdome Boil pothe'thigh- 
er end' fi ape dark Shao Coke 

© The 

yJ6h | morn | 


” OG” ———— 


that i it x 
_—_—_ 


thickes hen wer 6d ane hea dec | 
be 10 'big/a$ to -piteſy! thenGyen ior Graft '! 
Th, then thake the Cyenor Graftas thick 

on that fl ſide that: gees-into:the Stock 25:01 

the outſide, which will prevent the-Stocks 

Hurting the Sappy Part, 'and'Park 'of! the 

\Cyen or 'Graft; ; by the oathge 
from being pinchetd-toomuch,; 

You-mey let theGrafe vr-Ojtn have: on 
the uppermoſt pattof' the lope, :aſhopider 
on one ſide, or both; {or neither ; tall theſe 
ways areuled ;oot Mouldering rakesvp more 


es er I ea tn ers —_— 
— ————— — ——— —— 
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Mam andenifaiccks Cyenor Graft weaker, 
apter by chance to be broke, of z 

ner Son your ſharp Pen-knife cut away any 
Tn, or or rovghnch of blagkneſy that re- 
- on each {ide of the 
"Clef of che Srock within and ſo. put in 
Ly or Grafts if the 

ce them {© as the paſlage 
army the Bark and Wood 
h Stotk;' and Cyen or Graft may 

- meet and:Joyh all alorwg the: Gleft'as near 
as you can'; for you mult be ſure always to 
/ joywthrinneo doo the Bark: of the Cyen 


1 jb woman roma et moto of the 


-Stotk che-Gleft; that the Sap may 
wwme out. of th 20 feng! he Graltand 
—_— TONNE $1592 


| us placed in the Stock 
| draw dr yes men or Wedge,and 


them cloſeon every fide, and an Inch 


above thetopeof the Stor . and an Inch be- 
- lowthe botromof' the Cleft, and keep Clay 


on about the Grafted part until) the Stock 


. : becovered withibe Greaft,,and it will be the 


foander' Tree; - 


7:2 foyou- pit-but one- Graft ar Cyen in 


(which is vfileſs the Stock be large, ) 
then cut off apiece with a ſlope cut from 
the top of theSrack-about an Inchand half 
deep on the worſt fide of the Stock, the 
Graft being to be put on the ſtraightelt 
and ſmootheſt fide , if cutting the Stock 
thus, the Graft will cover over the ſooner, 

* Many 
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and Cyaerift. 

Many cleave big Stocks crofliviſe again, 
and put in two more Cyens ; but cleaving 
hurts the Stocks ſo much that it's better 
( if you will have more than two Cyens in 
one Stock) Graft the other two in the 
Bark, according to the ſecond way of Graft- 
ing, but forecaſting one of them to be on 
the Welt ſide of the Stock; But two Grafts 
are enough for any Stock. . '. 

It's an Erronious pradtiſe to ſet the out- 
ſide of the Stock and Graft even and ſmooth; 
becauſe the Bark of a big Stock is much 
thicker than the Bark of a ſlender Graft 
and conſequently if the outſide be ſmoott 
and even, the inſide muſt needs be uneven, 
but where'the Graft and Stock are almoſt 
of an equal proportion, thefe you may ſet 
them ſmooth on 'the outſide', bot where 
the. Stock is large, ſet the cut part of the 
Gra't more inward into the Cleft of the 
NR: — an : 

When you cut Grafts it's very convenient 
to leavea Bud or two on the outſide of the 
cut place,” that in caſe any of the Grafts 
happen to be broken off, ſuch Bud or Buds 
on the outſide, will ſpring out, and ſuppl; 
the defe@t, altho the Graft be broken' F1 
even to the top of the Stock ; or you may 
leave the Bud juſt at the ſhoulder where 
the Graft joyns to the top of the Stock, 
and it will anſwer the faid intenti- 


ons, 
The 
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The only objettioq thatis raiſed a 
Grafting in the Cleft , is, that the - 
Þeins ſlit. or cloven, the Rain is apt to get 
Is and decay the Stock, and ſometimes the 
Graft too z the efore, caution mult he uſed, 
not only the ear, but untill the head 
of the 'Stock, be overed | with the Graft, 
to keep well tempered Clay on the Graft- 
o tt both; of "Cyet and Stock, and that 

asthe Cleft extends. it ſelf, to keep 
our both Wer ahd Air, 
ad have os this Way Stocks from half 
nch tg ethree In 1ameter,an 
pour very tietelfulſy, by, jrrg the wv 
41d ryles,bot'a” '$rock0 x lng an Inch Di- 
eter is? ro ufe in this way of Graft- 
niet ce a5 well * Nl Page .notwith- 
43 he opinion a modern Plan- 
hn i E ls trary L p PR 
ervation nece ary 
Mow in Gr og and of nolig. 
Fle concernment to.make Grafts thrive well, 
which ist6 cut the Graft ſo as to be ſer 
nh, intp the Stock. as poſſible, ſo as the 
ock be gg Floye;t00 far Y hjet fs by mak- 
Jng_the ur part of the Graft tobean-Inch 
and or longer If the” Stock he 
| 0 eby the. Graff will airs 
,. alba" make a larger . Graft. 
much, none cut but ſhort. REY 
'Seaimp, or Bud.” . Therefore for that.end 
make the cut part of the Graft an Inch and 
half long at leaſt, 


& 5. Side 
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& 5. Side» Grafting is dote by preparing 14s g1eft: 
the-Cyet or Graft as in Whip-grafting,then ing. 
without cutting off the head of the Stock, 
( but making it thin of ſide-Branches ) frotn 
a'{mooth Place of it on the Weſt ſide,take 
off as much Batk as the Cyen will cover,as 
in Packing, and flit b6th Cyen and Stock 
accordingly as is direted in the third Se@. 
and fix them together accordingly z bind it 
cloſe, and Clay it, | 1 
If it grow atd years end cut off the top 
of the-Stock at the Grafted Place ſlopewile, 
and Clay it. | 
Some done thus grow well, but ſuffer not 
the top of the Stock much to dvergrow the 
_ the firſt year before it's cut quite 
(0) 


Some uſe another way, that is, to ſlit the 
Bark of the Stock in the form of a great 
T, and looſning it with the point of a Knife, 
and then clapping in a Cyen, prepared as 
hath been faid before, ( but without the 
ſlitfor Lipping ) bind and Clay it; this can 
be only uſed when the Bark will part from 
the Stock, 


$. 6. Theres 


oo 
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F. 6. There is another way call*d Graft- 
ing by Approach, AblaCtation, or Enarch- 
ing, which is by having a Stock or Stocks 

row {o near another Tree, whoſe. Fruit 
= would propagate, that the Stock and 
tHe Branch of that Tree may be joyned 
together in the manner following. 

Cut the ſide of the Branch, and of the 
Stock ( where they will meet ) about three 
Inches 1n length, till you come near the Pith 
of each, and fit them both together, that 
the paſſage of the Sap may joyn, and the 
green inner ſide of the Bark of the Stock 
and Tree; in which poſture bind and Clay 
them : Aſſoon as you find the Cyen and 
Stock to be well cemented together, cut off 
the head of the Stock about four Inches 
above the binding, and in March following, 
cut off the Stub you left of the Stock , 
and alſo the Cyen underneath, cloſe tothe 

Grafted place, that it may ſubſiſt by the 
Stock only. 


It is alſ6 uſed to be done by cutting off | 
the head of the Stock at firſt, and Nlopeing 3 


half off about two Inches long, and joyn- 


ing the Cyen thereunto, being cut accord- # 


gl. od 
- -Fhis manner of Grafting is unneceſſary, 3 
and ſcarily practicable in common Fruit» | 


trees, but for Oranges, Lemons, Pom- 


granats , Vines, Jeſſamines and ich like 


Shrubs, it may be uſed, Alſo it's ſaid that 


Trees # 


my 
"I 
+1 


(1 


and Cyderift. 
Trees of different kinds will ſooner take 
this way than any other, 


8. 7. I once faw a man Graft half a 
dozen ſmall Stocks thus ; After he had 
cut off the top of the Stock, he cut ir 
on 'each fide from the top aflope about 
an Inch and half, direftly, like a Wed 
teverſt, then he clove with his Pen-knife 
the Graft from the bottom in the middle 
of the Graft an Inch and half , then he 
plac'd this Graft on the $ ock, one ſide 
of the Graft on one ſide of the Stock , 
and the other on the other , but joyn'd 
Sap to Sap, and then bound and Cla 
it; theſe Grafts took well , and it's all 
cealy way of Grafting. 


6. 8. Sore have an Iron laſtrument 
made for the purpoſe, which will make 
? Nick or Notch in the Stock up to it's 


ead, an Inch and half long through the. 


Bark, and ſome depth into the Wood, in 
form of an v, or rather after this form, 
Y, then fit the Graft, and put it into the 

och, joying Sap to Sap, and bind them 


together with Baſs, and Clay them. This 


way is much commended, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of Inoculating. 


0.1. rm—_— is the taking off a Bud 


The man- 


ner of In-: 


Oculating. 


from one Tree, and putting it be- 
tween. the Bark and the Wood of another 
"Tree or Stock ; the end and intention is the 
fame with other ways of Grafting; and 


'moreover by this way, divers forts of 


Fruits, which are not apt to take or grow 
by ordinary ways of Grafting, are by this 
eaſily encreaſed, 


''S. 2. About a fortnight before or after 
"Midſummer ( which is the beſt time, though 
'1t may bedone from the beginning of May 

untill A»gzjt ) when you. have pitcht upon 
ſach Stocks as are fit to be Jnoculated, to 
'get the Bud from, chooſe out a ſtrong and 


*wall liking Branch, or Shoot of that years 


growth, upon a Tree that hears exceeding 
well, and ſuch kind of Fruits as you would 
by this operation produce, and about the 
mid..le, or lower end of it, ( for the top 
will be too tender) fix upon a leaf that 
Kath a freſh and fair Bud growing out be- 

EW1xt 
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twixt it and the Bark, and abqut half an 
Inch below and above the Bud, cut off the 
Branch, and fo you will have a piece of it 
about an Inch long FEMUR, with a Bud 
and Leaf on, this you mult cleave juſt 
through the midft, fo as the Bud may be 
directly in the, middle of the'one half”; 
and then ſhip off a part of the Leaf; and 
holding it by the remainder, clap ir to a 
ſmooth Straight place on the Stock, and 
with a Pen-knife ſcore out, on each fide 
of it, ſo much of the Stock. as it covers, or 
rather 2 little broader, (becauſe when the 
Bark on which the Bud is, is taken off from 
it's own Wood, and applyed tothe Stock, 
it will cover a wider ſpace of the Srock 
than it did before) After you have thus 
marked your Stock, with-draw the Cyen 
again, and cut the Bark through where you 
had marked it; then cut the Bark croſs anfl 
ſtraight from the uppermoſt end of one 
ſcore to the upper end of the other, and 
cut the Bark again croſs and ſtraight from 
one ſcore to the other, but not ſo low as 
the Lower endsof the ſcores, by a quarter 
of an Inch; then take the oblong 1quare 
Piece of Bark, that 1s cut on every ſide, 
quite off the Stock, and raiſe up that part 
of the Bark that remains betwixt the ide» 
ſcoresat the bottom of the work, from thg 
Wood, till 'you come to tac lower end of 
the fide-{cores, = 


E 3 Take, 
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Take then a Gooſe-quill, cut in the 
ion of an Apple-ſcoop, or ſcraper, and 
having with your Nail a little looſned the 
upper part of that Bark that is on the 
Cyen, thruſt the Quill betwixt the Bark 
and the Word, that it may ſeparate them, 
and take off with the Bark 2 little Wood 
or Root of the Bud over againſt it : If you 
Teea hple on the inſide overagainſt the Bud, 
when you have taken the Bark off, caſt it 
away ,. that little labour 1s loſt, and try 

another till you find it otherwiſe. 

Then put in the lower end of that Bark 
or Cyen betwixt the Bark that was raiſed 
patte Stock and the Wood, and fo bind i 
on the Stock gently with Woollen-yarn, © 
narrow Shreds of Linnen Cloth, or gentle 
3tuff, or with Baſſes, or Baſt, of which the 

ufſia Matts are made, but ſo that the Cyen 
may Lye cloſe to the Wood of the Stock 
that was made bare , and have an eſpe- 
cial caxe that you hurt not the Bud, | 


$. 3. There are ſome other'ways of In- 
oculatmg uſed, differing only in the man- 
ner of the cut, both in the Bark of the 
Stock, and of the Cyen, S585 
* And firſt, ſome proceeding in all other 
hings, as is before direfted, cut the Bark 
ut of the whole length of the ſide-ſcores, 
$5d apply the Cycnto the disbarked o1ice, 
fe4s 7 ob , 8 + 4 he . . ( 4 


$. 4. Others 


and Cyderiit a 


$. 4. Others cut one lit only down the 
Bark of the Stock, and another croſs the 
the top of it, like a great T, when this 
is done, they prepare the Cyen or Bark as 
before directed ( only cutting it ſharp point- 
ed at the lower end before they. take the 
Bud off it's Wood) Then raiſe the Bark of 
the Stock up on each ſide the ſlit, and put 
in the Cyen, beginning at the top and ſlid- 
ing it downward gently, and let the top of 
the Bud joyn cloſe to the crols-cut in the 
upper end, and fo bind the Bark gently 
upon it, but not juſt upon the Bud : This 
1s the common way uſed by Gardiners, 


$. 5. Others make the crqſs-cut in the 
middle of the downright ſcore on the 
Stock, and li ting up the four corners of 
the Bark, and making the Cyen ſharp at 
both ends , put it under the Bark of the 
Stock at both ends, and then hind it; but 
indoing this, there is danger of hurting the 
Bud or Cyet, 


$. 6. Mr. Reacommends the mak ng the 
croſ5-cut at the lower end of the downright 
cut, and having opene4 the ſides, put. in 
the Eyen upwards, bring made ſharp art the 
upper endbly 
You mult be nimble and quick in I20ct1- 
lating, and preparing the Bud, els the Air 
by ſudden drying the Bud or Cyen and the 
cut-part of the Stock wiilmnch be hurt. 
E 4 Thus 
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Thus muth to fatisfy the curioſity of 
ſich as have a mind to make tryal of &- 
yery way, but the firſt is eſteemed-beſt. 

N 


6. 7. Leſt one Bud fail, or any miſchance 
break it, put two 1a eyery Stock, but not 
direftly under one another on the ſame 
ſide of the Stock, The Branch or Shoot, 
you on ane Cyen off may yield you ſe- 
veral. : 


S. 8. About a Month after the Inocu- 
lating, or ſooner if you perceive the Bar 
Tell where the binding is, cut off th 
binding. | 

If it grow it will fix to the Stock, keep 


it's colour , and thay part of the Leaf and 


= that was left, will drop off, aad the 
ud appear fair; Then ſqmetime before 
the next Spring, cut off the top of the 
Stock 2 hands breath above the place it was 
Jnoculated at, and all the fide-branches 
that grow any where upon the Stock ; and 
at Spring the Bud will put. forth; and if 
any other Sprouts or Byds appear 0n the 
Stock, cut them off, | 


$. g. If thefirlt Inoculation fail , or th 
Buds *dye, the Stocks may be Inaculate 
ag the next Summer, anU of ſuch as are 


- Inoculated timcly in the year, it may be 


ſometimes ſeen whether they grow or not, 
hs ab | ting 


Wo Ye 7” OI" 
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time enqugh to Inoculate them again the 


fame year. 


$. 10. Apricocks will have Buds ready 

ſooner than other Fruit, ſo that you 

my begin with them and follow with the 
r. 


8. 11. Stocks raiſed of Peach-ſtones 
are commonly big enough to be Inoculated 
the ſecond Summer , ſometimes the Firſt 
after they are ſet: when they or any 0» 
ther Stocks are an Inchand halt in compaſs, 


zQr thereabouts, they are big enough tobe 


Inoculated. 


%\ R 
\ $. 12. Thoſe you intend for Wall or 


Dwarf-trees, areto be Inoculated within a 
handfull of .the ground, and not Pruned 
at all, till you remove them, and then you 
will better fee whats neceſſary to be cut 
off; and theſe you may remove after 
ane years growth, or two, with more 
ſafety. 

If you Inoculate any Plums, Pears, Cher- 
ries, or other Fruit, that you intend for 
an Orchard, or other place for tall Stane 
dards, you-may do it higher on the Stocks, 
viz, \ix or ſeven foot high, and Prune theſe 
up in the Nurſery, and let them grow 
phere, two or three years ( according as 


they 


S—— 
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they grow in hight 5 before they be re- 
moyed. 


$. 13. After Stocks that are Inoculated 
have made one or two years growth, you 
muſt cut off the head of the Stock, that 
remain'd above the Bud: At your firſt 
cutting it, cut it cloſe to the new Branches, 
that it may grow. over the cut; let it be 
cut 2 little ſlope, and Clay*d over , if you 
deſire the Branch ſhould quickly cover it; 
and the ſooner it doth the better. 


$. 14. Care muſt be had in chooſing 
Branches or Shoots from which you are 
to have your Buds, that they be ot Shoots 
of the ſame years growth you Inoculate 
and of ſtrong growth, the Bark firm,and nor 
ſpungy ; ſuffer them to fade as little as may 
be before you uſe them; and the Shoots 
muſt be got from Trees that your own or 
others experience can faithfully aſſure you 
not only to be good Fruit, but very good 
bearers ; and if the Fruit you deſign to raiſe, 
be at ſuch a diſtance that you cannot have 
Buds to Inoculate the ſame day they ate cut, 
put them 1n wet Moſs or Graſs in a Box, 
and ſo they will keep a day and a night very 
well, But if by carriage in the Air or 0- 
therwiſe they are a little withered, yon 
may revive them by ſetting them 1a wa- 


cr, 
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ter, which will make the Buds come c]eq- 
ner from the Wood. 


S. 15, NeQarins, Peaches, and Apri- 
cocks are ſeldom raiſed otherwiſe than by 
Inoculation ; becauſe they will rarely or 
never grow by Grafting ; but Pears, Cher- 
ries, or Plums take and grow full as well 
by Grafting as Inqculation. The Bark 
of Cyens taken from ſome Plums, js ſq ten- 
der and ſpungy they will often miſcarc 
* when Inoculated ; ſuch one be ſure to paiſe 

rather by Grafting , tho many Plums will 
Hit very well being Inoculated. 
_ Cyens of Apples fail for the moſt part, 


when you Inoculate Buds of them , be- 


cauſe their Bark is tender, and Buds 


weak, 

Cherries and Pears take very ſure bein 
Jaoculated on young freſh Stocks, whoſe 
Bark is not very thick, v7 


F. 16, Upon conſideration of all, ] ad- 
viſe the Planter to raiſe all his Fruit-trces 
by Grafting, as being both the ſureſt and 
eaſicſt way; only his Peaches , NeQarins, 
and Apricocks can be propagated only 
by Inoculating,; yet where Inoculating ſuc- 
cceds well, it's eltecmed and prortd be- 
ſore Grafcing, for the following \reafons. 
1, Becauſethe Stock will be big enough to 
Inoculate by two or three years ſooner than 
to Graft, and your Plant groweth much 
- w \3s g KM. wu Y G {ater 
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faſter after the nature is ſo alter'd than it 
did before, and will be ſooner ready to 
tranſplant than if it be ſuffer'd to 

two or three years longer, as it muſt be 
before it be ready to be, Grafted, 2. It 
makes 2 ſounder Tree than one that is 
Grafted , eſpecially in the Cleft ; becauſe 
it covereth the Stock ſpeedily and wel). 
3. Ithurts not the Stock ſo muchas Graft- 
mg; and if it chance to fail, it may be In- 
oculated next year again, and ſometimes 
the ſame year. 4. Some look upon Tn-: 
oculating to be more ſpeedy , eaſy and 
delightſome than Grafting, and may be 
Fe. by Gentlemen, who in June may 

e on the pround and do it; whereof 
they cannot ſo well bear the cold without 
danger of taking hurt in February, or 
- "IMs which is the choice of Grafting ſea» 
on, 

If you do Inoculate any Buds of Pear, 
Cherry, or Plum, let the Shoots be very 
_ and large, but you had better Graft 
them, 


8. 17. Not only the Pith, but alſo 
the Wood of the Bud isi caſt away in 
Inoculatinz, . and nothing made ule of 
but the Buds and Bark of any young 
Shoot, and yet they bring forth the 


ſame 
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ſame Fruit as the Tree whence they are 
got. 


F. 18, It's debated among Planters what ,;,. ,c:46 
time of the day is beſt for Inoculating; — 
ns argue ſtiffly for the morning z oculate; 


ſome 

decaule there paſleth up mach more Sap 
or juice in the day-time chan in the night, 
3s they obſerve in piercing the Birch-Tree, 
and other Trees to get the liquor out of 
them for Phyſical uſes; and conſequent! 
the Bud Tnoculated in the morning, mu 
be more likely to grow, having the whole 


days plenty of Sap to invite it to unite 6 


with the Stock,than if it be Inoculated late 
in the day, and ſo muſt be diſcouraged in 
it's new habitation by the niggardly pro- 
viſion of the nights Sap, 

If you follow this advice, you had beſt 
wrap ſome broad Leaves or Fern about 
the Stock; ſo as to ſhade the Cyen from 
the Scorching heat of the day following, 
to prevent it's drying before the Stock 
hath undertaken the charge of preſerving 
it, 

But this work may be done in the heat 
of the day, if the heat be not violent, and 
then you muſt ( as at all times you ought } 
be yery quick 1n the doing of it. 


And 


6h 
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And for-all that hath been ſaid before, 
the afternoon may be as good a time as 
= z becauſe if the Bud have leſs liquor 
afforded it in the night, then the cool- 
neſs of that time makes. it {eſs thirſty 
and as it's thirſt entreaſeth by the heat of 
the next day, a more plentiful Stream 
will be very. ſcaſonable to ſatisfy it. 


CHAP. V. 
r 
Of Pruning Fruit-Trees. 
S. 1. Fter Grafts haye bad their full 


growth the firſt year,they muſt 
be Pruned , ſuch as need it; Thoſe that 


are Grafted low and yet muſt be made Stan- _ 


dards, or tall Trees, leave only one Shoot, 
the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt, and let not that 
Shoot begin to ſpread untill it be ſeven foot 
bigh at leaſt ; therefore cut off all the ſide- 
branches, till they are grown to the hight 
you deſire, If to ſpred low, let ſome be 
lefr on each ſide, that the boughs on any 
one fide may grow ſtraight upright, As 
for Wall-plants it*s no matter of how ma- 
ny Branches they ſpread, the more the bet- 
ter, Now unleſs young Grafts put forth 
a ſtrong and luſty Shoot, Prune not off all 
the ſide-branches, leſt the body of the 
Plant be too ſmall and limber to bear his 
head ; therefore if the body be very ſlender 
ſuffer ſome of the ſide-twigs to grow, un. 
till the Body be of a ſufficient ſtrength to 
bear the top, and from year to year Prune 
off thoſe Shoots and Branches as are ſu- 

perfiuons, 
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perfluous, and grow too near one anotherg 
meerfere, fret and gall each other, and pre. 
ſerve only ſuch as are fit to make the Tree 
of a comly form ; and ſuffer them not the 
firſt three years ( at leaſt ) to grow thick 
and buſhy-headed , by cutting off ſome of 
the inſide-ſhoots , and fuch as grow croſs 
one another , or- pendent.” 


$. 2. What you cut off the Body, or a- 
ny Branch, 4& it cl6ſe and even; that the 
Bark may gtow ovet it. 


. If y6u cit = of any Shoot, or 
ing , cut it cloſe at a 
Bud; that the cut thay be cover'd with t 
freſh Sptig , and the wound may again 
ou up, and a Stub-end not be left be- 
in 


$. 4. At what hight ſbeyer, or where- 
ſocver you would have the Tree, or any 
Bxanch, or Shoot to ſptead, there top it, 
that is catoff a Bud, an Inchi of the very 
top cloſe at a Bud, and thers it will ſpread. 


$ 5: 5. When Trees grow big that a Knife 
will not Prune them, uſe the broad Chiſ- 
el ( mention'd iti Chap. 4. Sed, 2.) with 
vthich, and a Mallet, you may take off a 
Bough or large Branch, as you will, with- 
bur eithet hurting the 'Bark of the Tree, 
by cutting td fear, of leaving a Stump , 
by 


and Cyderilt. 


by not cutting near enough ; one of whicl 


is not eaſily avoided by the chatice blows 
. of an Ax, or Hatchet, and being amongR 
thick boughs your Chiſel and Mallet will 
be more governable than other Jnſtru- 
ments ; If the boughs are very large you 
tmay uſe a Saw fitſt, 'and then ſmooth it 
with the Chiſel. | 


$ 6. Trees growing in Orchards;Fields, 
br Hedges; &c, muſt be Pruned from year 
to year as need is, in November, or Decem« 
ber, by cutring off ſuperftuous Branches and 
ſuch as croſs one another,znd grow toocloſe; 
leave no dead Twigs or Branches; and 
ſcrape off the Moſs on the body, or Bran- 
ches of the Tree, 


$ 75. Concerning the Ptuning and order» 
ing of Wall-trees, ſee hereafter, Chap. 1G, 
And you maſt not Prune thoſe Plants 
you intend for the Wall, antill tranſplant- 
ed and ſer at the Wall. 


F. 8. Prune not much and often, if you 
love Fruit more than a Tree to thrive ia 
Wood; therefore whiltt your Tree is * 
young, bring it unto 2 handſome ſhape and 
order, and when it comes to bear Fruits 
forbear Pruning, unleſs in caſe of broken, 
or ſuch boughs as grow croſs, or gall, or 


fret others. 
F . $. 9. And 
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+,,&. 9. And here I muſt beg leave to 


-thwart and contradi@t the opinions of all 


-our modern Planters,who applaud the mak- 


ing Trees not tobe above an ell high before 


. they ſpread: Their reaſons are theſe that fol- 


Jow. 1. Becauſe the low Trees ſooner at- 
£ain-to be Fruit-bearing Trees, and grow 
fairer than the tall ; the Sap and juice waſt- 
ing in its long ball and paſlage, which in the 
ſhorter Trees expends it felf ſoon in the 
Branches. 2. You may Plant more of them 
in the like quantity of Land, becauſe the 
ſhadow of the one Tree doth not reach the 
ground of the other, as that of the tall 
Tree doth. 3, The lower and broad ſpread- 
ing Tree is the greater bearer, by reaſon 
the bloſſoms in the Spring are not ſo obvious 
to the bitter Blaſts, nor the Fruit in the 
Autumn to the fierce and deſtructive Winds, 
4. Fruits are more ecafily gather'd from a 
low than a tall Tree, beating or ſhaking 
down Fruit from ſuch Trees being to be 
rejected by all judicious Cyderiſts. 5. Any 
Fruit on alow well ſpread Tree, is better 
and fairer than that on a tall Tree, by the 
fame reaſon that the Tree is fairer, becauſe 
the Sap is not ſo much waſted in the low 
and humble Tree, as in the tall and lofty 
by its large Trunck, 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons ſeem 
plauſtble, yet experience allures,that a Tree 
of a reaſonable height (1 mean not high 
like Tymber Trees)beargas well as the low- 
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"&, and if you obſerve a due diſtance ; 


which ought to be, the ſhade will not be in- 
juriousz and tho Fruit on a low Tree is 
eaſily gathered , yet the other tnay be 
with ſome little pains gathered well e- 


nough; 

Byt if you deſign touſe the Land under, 
or about the Trees you plant, either in 
Orchard , Field , or Hedg, for the Syth, 
Spade, or Graſing of Cattle eſpecially, let 
your Trees be feven foct high atleaſt be- 
fore they begin to ſpread, becauſe you can 
ſcarce ſo cautiouſly preſerve them , but 
Cattle will ſomtime or other get into -_ 
Orchard, and then they will not a lictle 
endamage your Fruit-trees, if low, by nip- 
ping off the Buds of all boughs withig 
their reach 3 and if you chance to farm the 
Orchard, your Tenants in deſpight of all 
Covenants to the contrary, will either be 
negligent, malitious, or {o covetous as to 
permit Cattel to Graze in the Orchard, to 
your no little damage ; which by letting 
them be ſeven foot high before they be- 
gip to ſpread, will be infallibly prevented. 
But where you jatend Trees for Table- 
fruit to he ſet in the Borders of Gardens 
or Walks, there you may jet them ſpread 
within an ell and leſs of the Earth, as you 
ſhall hereafter be more fully inſtructed, 
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$. 10. In Pruning Trees be cautious of 
cutting off rhe ſmall Sprigs, which are the 
more apt to bear Fruit, it being too 
uſual for ignorant Planters, to beautify 
their Trees, by taking off theſe ſuperfluous 
branches ( as they term them) whereby 
they deprive themſelves of the Furit. 


$. 11. Cherry-trees muſt be Grafted at 
the hight you would have them ſpread, a- 
tout fix or ſeven Foot high, unleſs for 
the Wall, and then*within a Foot of the 
ground. 


$. x2. Prune the Heads of ſome ſort of 
Trees that have but ſmall Pich as Apple- 
trees, Pear-trees , &c. when you remove 
them, to proportion the Branch and Root 
as near as you can; but Cherry-trees, Plum- 
trees, Walnut-trees, &c. that have a large 
Pith are not to be top'r, only ſome of the 
ſide Branches may be taken away. 

[f you cut part ot any Shoot, or a Cyen 
for Grafting, cut it cloſe at a Bud or Sprig, 
and the wound will again grow up, and 


- a Stub-end not left behind, 


CHAP. 
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Touching the Diſtance of Fruit- 
Trees, 


F. 1. He diſtance of Trees in Orchards 
ought not to be leſs than eight 
Yards, neither need it be more than- 13, 
Or 14; the richer the Land is, the greater 
diſtance you ought to ſet the Trees at from 
one another, to which you ought to have 
reſpett, and alſo tothe kinds gf Fruit-trees 
you plant z for ſome Trecs take up more 
room than others, as moſt Apple-trees more 
than Peartrees, and ſome Apple trees more 
than others, according to their aptneſs to 
grow more or leſs, too tedious and difficulr 
to be here related ; only the Red-ſtreak be- 
ing Generally a deſired Fruit, yon may 
take notice that it's one of the leaſt Ap- 
ple-trees; where it yields the beſt Cyder, 
lomtimes it's almoſt but a Shrub,the Win- 
ter Pear-main, Golden-rcnating, and John- 
apple, are Trees that ſpread not much, 
but the Gregocy-pippin, a Fruit-Tree 
Lancaſhire, is a mighty ſpreader, even 
courſe Land,-grows well and quickly, and 
F 1s 
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is an excellent Fruit for any uſe, and th 


Trees great bearers, and the Fruit will 
eaſily keep untill the following May. 


: $. 2 As tothediſtanee Wall-fruit»trees 
Diſtance of zre to be ſet at, where they are to grow, 
Wel-recs. 10u may learn that beſt by conſidering their 

aptneſsto ſpread ; Apricocks and ſome 0- 
ther kinds of Plums ſpread moſt, the May 
Cherry-, and ſome others are of a very 
mall growth, it*s impoſſible to give Rules 
or all, but the general diſtance is about 
four yards aſunder. 


Cherry and F. g, Of late times it's uſed to make 
Codling Cherry-hedges in Gardens and Orchards, 
afd Hedges of Codlings, Nurſ-gardens, 
" Plums, and ſach like Trees that may be 
kept by cutting and plaiſhing one Branch 
within another, - and from growing very 
large ; thefe are uſtally made along the 
fide of Walks, or round about a Garden- 
plat, and are Ornamental to a Garden be- 
ing otdered and kept handſomly. 
' Trees for theſe purpoſes are to be ſet 
about a yard, or an ell aſinder; for they 
ſhould near meet the firſt year, and ſhould 
be thus ordered, viz. ſtretch a line from 
one endto the other where the Hedg is to 
be made, and ſet the Trees ſtraight at the 
diſtance aforeſaid: Afterwards knock down 
a Stake hetwixt each Tree, then having 
ſtraight bng Rods, or Poles of Aſh, or the 


like F 
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kke; tye a row of them. from one end t9 
the other ( abouta feot from the ground ) 
faſt to the Stakes with Ofjers, or ſuch like, 
or cle nail them, which is better, and an- 
other row of Rods a foot above them,and 
foa third if need be,according ro the height 
of the young Plants; Having thus done 
ſpread and tye the Branches of the Twigs 
of the Frees in order tothe Poles, but not 
toa hard, and draw and faſten ſome of them 
down cloſe to the ground, that fo there 
may be Bloffoms and Fruit from the bot- 
tom to the top, which will be a beautiful 
fizht in the Spring and Summer : Then after 
a few years the Stakes and Poles may be ta- 
ken away, and 'the Branches platted and 
woven one within another from year to'yecar, 
and the faperfluons ones cut off ; 


72 


S. 4. For many reſpects Trees ought to xpuſors for 
be planted at alarge diſtance,eſpecially for large ' 
the following reaſons. 1. The Plantation 4i/t«nce in 
will be little Annoyance to the Land, if/'""% 


> * Tracs, 


either you ſet Gooſ-berries, Currens; Rass, 
berries, Straw-berries, or Garden ſtuff in 
it; ſow Corn on it white the Trees are 
young, or graze it when they are grown 
up. 2. Whereas ſome ſay the more Trees 
the more Fruit; that's abſolutely falſe ; for 
when they are ſet ſoclole, that the Sun can- 
not have a good influence on them, by re- 
freſhing the Roots, Body, Branches, Bloſ- 
ſoms and Fruits, they bear poorly, and 
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ripen worſe; and cloſe-ſet Trees in a few 
years when they ſhould bear Fruits, croud , 
fret, and gall oneanother, and by rubbing 
oiten cauſe the Canker, 3. They cannot 
grow to be Trees of that ſize as they would 
(if the Land be good) being ſetat a good 
diſtance, and ſome kind of Trees being of 
ſtronger and ſwifter growth than others, 
will ſodomineer oyer their neighbors, that 
they will make them almoſt good for no- 
thing; and one Tree that js ſet at a fair 
diſtance will bear oftner , and more Fruit 
than three, or four Trees ſet cloſe, as is 
dayly ſeen by ſome Apple-trees that grow 
ſingle, or in a Hedge. 4. You may Plant 
betwixt every Tree, a Cherry-tree, Plum. 
tree, or Codling-tree, which may grow up 
and bear with the other Trees many years, 
and never reach or Prejudice them, but 
will decay before the others are at full 
growth ; Or you may ſet a young Apple- 
tree, or Pear-tree betwixt every two of 
your Standards thatyou ſetin the Orchard, 
and nurſe it up with neceſſary dreſling and 
Pruning ſeven or eight years, or leſs rime, 
to tranſplany inte Fields ar Paſture-land, 
where Cattle feed; whereby with little 
help it will not be in ſuch danger of hurt 
from Cattel as ſmall ones wonld, and bear 
Fruit ſoon after it's ſet, and you cannot 
ſet them grow ſo long jn your Nurſery 
wirhgut galling, fretting, or hurting one 

ati 
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another, unleſs when you remove Trees 
out of your Nurſery , you take care to 
leave every other Tree , whereby they 
may have liberty to grow big, and fo 
more fit for your Fields, 


As for Standard Cherry-trees, Plum- 
trees, and the )hike, ſix yards- diſtance is 
the moſt convenieat, unleſs the ground be 
exceeding rich, and then a greater diſtance, 
a$ ſeven oc eight-yards alunder. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIL. 


<> 


Choice of Ground for an Orchard, 
and the orderive it. 


O far as it lyeth in ones power to 
chooſe a plot of Ground for an Orch- 


ard, let it be done with reſpe& to the 


following advantages 


$. 1. It ſhould lye conveniently near him, 
declining and lying open towards the South, 
South-eaſt, or South-weſt, and defended. 
from the North, North-caſt , and North- 
weſt Winds by buildin2s, Woods, or high- 
er Grounds; the Land ſhould rather incl:ne 
to dryneſs than moiſture, without Springs, 
the Soyl deep anda fat Earth, not a ſtiff 
cold Clay , or binding;Gravel, nor a light, 
ſandy, esky or hollow Earth; yet with 
good Husbandry, if it run not into the 
extreams of any of theſe, Fruit-trees may 
proſper reaſonably well in it. 


F. 2. The 
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and Cylon, -"* 

& 2. The ftiattiral Soil for an Otchard 
is mote to: be reſpetted. than 2 Garden; 
for the Garden Fruit-trets, "and whit els 
groweth-thete, rooteth Iitthe deeper than 
it may be exfily manured; but Pear-trees 
and Apple-trees in Orchards ſhould grow 
to be large Trees, and therefore ſend forth 
Roots btoad and deep, fo that it tranſcends 
all coſt and ap to <firich the Ground 
for Gay &, far as the Roots every way 
reac 4 is * »f 8 2411+ # * - 


$3: But they thatare ſeated or Exediin 
any P ; | BE 
their habitation , muſt be' content with 


their own, ad if any defett or diſadvantage 
be in it,it may be it hath ſome advantage 


that another wants, if it lye tothe North, 
the Trees Bud and Blofſom the later, and. 
many times the Fruit thereby ſacceeds the 


better, and is free from the injurious South- 
winds in the” Autymnal ſeafon, | 


. 4. If it lye to the Eaſt, it hath not 
only the advantage of. being ater Budded, 
and blown, becauſe pf the cold Faſterly 
Winds in the Spring, but the Fruit xipens 
the better, the morning Sun in the Sum- 
mer being by mnch the beſt, and the Fruits 
freed from the Weſtern Winds, which 
with the South are the worſt, 


S. 5. If 


ce, and cannot conveniently change 
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$. 5. If your Land be on adry,-or riſing 
Ground, may Plant them, the thicker, 
which will cover and ſhade the ,Ground 
the ſooner, and make them bear the better ; 
the Fruit will alſo. yield a more vinous Li- 
quor, | W 


&. 6. If your Ground lye in acold moiſt 
Vale, whe ſooner ay. you raiſe a natural 
Fence about it, to defend your 'Trees from 
cold Winds, and ſtiff Guſts, which diverſly 
anoy your Trees and Fruitsz and I once 
knew a perſon that had a cold moiſt flat 
ſpringey plot of Ground, who cauſed double 
Ditches to be made therein, at ten yards 
diſtance, each from other, and about an 
Ell high ; upon theſe Ditches be. planted 
Apple-trees each ten yards diſtant from 
another, which Trees did grow, proſper, 
'2nd bear exceeding well, _ 


$ 7. But if you hgve liberty to chooſe 
what Land you will for Planting of Fruit- 
trees,: obſerve the directions given in the 
firſt Se&ion of this Chap, and chooſe a warm, 
light Rye-land, or either a black or brown 
mold, it with a mixture of Sand, ſo much 
the better, but the heavy cold and moiſt 
Whear-land is not ſo good. 


6. 8. If 
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F. $. 1f the Ground be very light and 
rich of it felf, or ſo made by improvement, 
ſeveral ſorts of Apple-trees, eſpecially the 
Pippin, will be ſo apt to canker, that they 
will ſcarce ever be e Trees; therefore 
a firm and ſtrong Land, is beſt for Winter 
or long laſting Fruit ; but for Sammer-fruit; 
Land cannot be too light; the more it in- 
Clines to redneſs the better. 


$. 9. If the Land you intend for it be 
a Turf or Green-ſ\ward, you ought to Plow 
it two years before you fet your Trees in 
it, to make it mellow and looſe, that the 
Trees may the better take Root, and you 
may then lay on Manure, which by Plow- 
ing will be well mixt with the natural Soil, 
and uſe ſuch Manure as will beſt ſuit to 
amend it; and if you ſow the Ground a- 
bout ten days after the Midſummur before 
you Plant, with Turneps, and when they 
are got off, which will be about November, 
if you pleaſe, then ſet your Trees, they 
will like well, 


Howto 


qualify the 


Ground, 


$. 10. Where the natural Soil is not. 


good of it ſelf, whether ir be in Garden, 
Orchard, or Field, there it ongat co be 
by $kill aſſiſted and better'd, at leaſt wile 
for ſuch a compals as the Roots of every 
Tree take up for ſome time, if not fo far 
round as they are ever like to extend them- 


{clyes, 
F And 
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And this muft be done by mixing fich 
Manures with'rhe Soil as ſuit beſt withit's 
temper. If the Soil be Clay, or Clay mix- 
ed with Gravel or wet heayy | Land, hot 
Dung, as that of Horſes, or Poultry, of 
for want of that, of Oxen or Cows is beſt 
to mix with it, to bring it to a dye tem+» 

rament, - 

And if the Soil be light, hollow, esky, 
or ſandy Land ; Marl, Mud out of a Pond, 
Ditch, or River, or ſhoyelings of Dirty 
yards or Highways, if they be not. Sandy; 
and be well Mellowed, by ly:ng on heaps, 
and eſpecially if thoſe heaps are mixed with 
Lime, are proper to mend tt. 

If this laſt Soil be barren likewiſe, you 
= propetly add a mixture of Neats 

un | 


It kath been ſen that an Apple-tree on 
a Hemp-but, which was conftantly Plowed, 
and Manured to a great richneſs, bore more 
Apples than four ſuch Trees in an Orchard 
would do; and it's conſtantly ſeen in Bar. 
ren hungry Land, Trees thrive poorly , 
grow Moſley, or Bark-bound, beating ſel- 
dom, and that a poor Fruit : Only Wal- 
nut-trees and Pear-trees do not neceflarily 
requife a very rich Ground, and will profſ- 
per beſt on Stony, and light Land. 


If your Land be too rich ( which is ſet. 


dom ſeep) you may mix Coal-aſhes with 


Ft; 
£. 12. If 


| 
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S. 1x. If your is very fat, that wet ,,; 

is apt toſtand-upon it, or bea ſhallow Soil, —_— 
_ ou may ſomthing help it in Plowing, alſo order. 
| © the Land always up in and | 
near the place where you intend the Rows 
| .of Trees ſhall afterwards ſtand , which in 
' 2} <mo years time will ſomthing raiſe it, and 
thicken the Soil, and the Furrows ſo made 
will help to carry off the Water, or which 
is better, raiſe the Land on broad Ridges, 
that the middle of them may be about 24, 
or 3o Foot diſtance, according as you 
intend to Plant your Trees: Ler the In- 
tervals between the Ridges be about elght 
Foot broad , and the Earth taken up 

: tween, abouta Foot deep, and caſt on the 
U ? Ridges which will make the Ground thicker 
S | of the beſt Soil thanbefore it was, that the 
” Rootsof the Trees you Plant on the Ridg- 


| 
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a es cannot run down, nor ſpread into t 
l, * bad Soil, which otherwiſe it would do;by 
E ® this means the Trees will thrive and prof- 
d * perwell, as may be perceived onthe Banks 
'- » of ſcme Land, and the Hedges, that 
'5 & Apple-trees will thrive better there than 
: * on the Level-land, 
=: 
ly : C 12. If it bea Springey moiſt or ſpewy ai 
tl ? Land, you muſt Trench it at the head of Lend to 
, * the Spring, and that deeper than the cha- #47- 
l- ” nel of the Spring runsin the Earth, which 
th * you mayleaveopen, and yearly cleanſe, or 
if * Hillit up with Alder or Olcr-boughs, and 
l 
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cover them with the Turf and Earth that 
came forth , much higher than che other 
Land for the Wood and looſe Earth will 
link very much by degrees ; or you may dig 
ſeveral narrow Trenches, one between each 
| Row of Trees, deſcending to ſome Ditch 
at the lower end of your Ground, and lay 
in the bottom of it Alder-frith, or Fag- 
gots of Beech, and fill the Trenches again 
on the ſaid Frith or Faggots with Earth, 
as aforeſaid , and the Wartef will infiduat- 
ingly paſs through the ſaid Wood to the 
lower ſide of the Ground, leaving the reſt 
dryer; but if you cannot eaſily do this,or- 
- Cer it as at the foregoing Sedjior. 


S. 13. If it beSpringey, but only lye ſo 
low and flat that in the Winter Rain or 
Land-floods will lye upon it, and thart it 
hath been lately Plowed, or that you?} not 
loſe two years time by Plowing it before 
you ſet your Trees, or if it be ſhallow or 
ebb Soil, you may ſet your Trees by Tump- 
ing, 


$. 14. If your Ground be a hot dry San» 
dy ſhallow Land, Marl laid on the ſurface 
and there ſpread , will cool, ſadden, and 
make it rich ; or if you can, cauſe the Cur- 
rent of ſome Rill of Water, or rather Wa- 
ter that runs from Pools, Ponds, or Dung- 


hills, to over flow it ſomtimes, which will 
not 
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tiot only moiſten, but make the Ground 
fertile alſo, and the Trees proſper well. 

Fern or any other vegetables, nay Stones 
covering ſuch Land, will preſerve it cool 
and moilt, 


&. 15. Grayel-grounds are as bad as any ; Graveth- 
becauſea Tree ih them cannot Root to any ground rg 
great bigneſs; and if Muck, or other Soils #4. 

- be laid tothe Roots of Trees in ſuch Land, 


| the Gravel will in a few yearseat it up,and 


convert it unto it's own nature; but if a 
little Stony, a mixture of Mold among the 
Stones, and at the digging to pick but the 
largeſt Stones, then Trees will Root 
indifferetit well in fuch Grounds. 


S. 16. If Land be ſubject to be over-floiyri Over-fows 
by the inundation of Rivers, or other falls £44: 
of Water, ſo as the Water ſtand not too 
long upon it, nor the Land be of a ſtiff 
cold natute, it's very good for Fruit-trees; 


I. 17. If there be any vnevenneſs in the gf 4,-4.4 
Land, ſome dirett to level it, by carrying Ground, 
the Banks into the low places ; but. this 
vill not only be vety chargeable, but hurt- 
ful, by making the high places too bar- 
ren, and the low Grotind too rich, 

But that your 1recs may grow ſome- 
what level in their tops, and nor one over - 
Made another, and allo appear comly, you 
thay fore-caſt to ſet ſach Trees 25 grow 

C3 p2n- 
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dant, or are not apt to grow tall Trees, 
on the higheſt Ground, and ſuch as are 
aſpiring in the lower places, 


C 18, Encloſe your Orchard with a good 
double Ditch about four Foot high , and 


«f Trees in plant thereon two Rows of good Hawthorn, 
en Orchard, or Whitethorn, which will be an excellent 


Fence by the time that the Fruit-trees bear, 
to keep out Cattel from cropping the ten- 
der Twigs of the Fruit-trees, and rub- 
ing againſt their Stems, and unruly People 
fro roying the Fruit. Good Whit&. 
thorn being the beſt Quick-fence for your 
Orchard, when it's grown up may be plaiſh- 
ed,the better to prevent Hogs or Sheep for 
creeping into it, Set no ſmooth Quick in 
it, that may grow to great Trees, becauſe 
they will be hurtful both to the Hedg and 
Fruit-trees , both by their tops and Roots 
when they are grown up: Having ſet two 
Rows of good Hawthorn, and made the 
dead Hedg on the out-ſide the Ditch, the 
Q1ick.ſet will grow the faſter, for the dead 
Hedg vpon the Ditch 1s apt to choak 
the Quick-ſets, and thus with ſomtimes 
Weeding it you may ſoon raiſe a good 
Fence, 

If you have an old Hedg already about 
your Orchard, ſcour the Ditch and plaiſh 
the Hedg, and cvt down all big Treesthat 
grow 1 it, unleſs on the North, and Weſt- 
ſide, the one requiring a defence to =_ 

the 
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the Orchard warm, the other to ſecure it 
ſomwhat from the ſtrong Winds, that blow 
down the Fruit before it's ripe, tho it's 
far better they grow on the outſide the 


On the outſide of your Otchard, not 
too near the Hedg, if it be not well defend- 
ed by Hills , Buildings, or the like; Plant 
bn the North-ſide, two or three Rows of 
Walnut-trees, thicket than 1s uſually done 
on other accounts, to preſerve the Orchand 
from the cold Nothern Air, 

Some are alſo for Planting a Defence 
bn the welt-ſide, to protect them from the 


' brick Autumnal Winds, which blow down 


the Fruit before ripe. 

Within the Orchard on the North-ſide, 
ſet the firſt Rows of Pear-trees, or ſuch 
bther Trees as you know are apt to grow 
talleſt, and the reft South-ward, as they 
degreaſc in hight; as near as you cin judge; 
for ſo ſhall ali yonr Trees ſhare in great 
meaſure of the South-ſun, and will beleſs 
lyable to receive damage. by the Northern 
61d:The beſt way youcan ſet Trees in an Or- 
chard is according to the Figure calPd a 

uincunx,by Planting them at an equal ciſt- 
arce every way, only with this obſervation 
that every Tree of the ſecond Roy! may ſtand 
againſt the middle of the ſpace of the Firſt ; 
in the Third againſt the ſpace of the Se- 
cond ; and fo through our, which makes an 
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Orchard appear pleaſant to the Eye in 
what part 1oever thereof you ſtand, 


Brine the S+ 19+ If your Soil be not rich enough, 
Root: of Once inthree or four years in the Winter- 
Trees in time, openthe Earth for a good ſpace round 
winter, about the body of each Tree, and about a 
Month after with ſome proper Manure mixt 
with whit came forth, fillup the hole again ; 
butif you dig or Plow your Land, you will 
have no need to do this ſo long; and if 
your Trees were ſet by tumping, you need 
not do this, till the Roots are grown paſt 
the Ditch-that was made about the Tump, 


Muck-wa- S- 20. The Water that ſoaks from a 
zer goo: for Dunghil, is an excellent thing to enrich the 
the Roots Farth about the Roots of Trees.and if your 
of Fruit. Orchard chance to lic fo 25 that it may be 
Feeet. floted ſomtimes, you may do it after this 
manner, 
Make a little Trench along the upper 
part of the Orchard , and from it cut a 
{mall Gutter down every row of Trees, 
take off the upper Turf for half a yards 
breadth round about every Tree, at about 
a Foots breadth diſtance from the body , 
when a rainy day comes, let this ſoke down 
one Row, fo that (as near as you can) e- 
very Tree may enjoy it three or four days 
at levecral times in one Winter 


It 


* "If your Orchard ſtand fo that you can- 
not convey this Water to the grees after 
this manner, you may carry two or three 
pale-full to every Tree twice or thrice a 
year, and pour it in where the Roots were 
opened, and againſt Spring put inthe Earth 
again ; when you do this firſt, ſtir up with 


ſomthing the bottom of this Water the 


more to thicken and enrich it. 

This will fallow the Roots and more 
enrich the Trees than can be done by Ma- 
nore, or Dung, ſo that you ſuffer the Wa- 
ter not to be above a days time at once up- 
on any one Tree, 


55 


F. 21. Some judgment is required from P}mtFruir 
the Planter in ſetting each Tree or Plant proper for 


in the proper Clymate and So l it moſt de- 
lights in, or in adapting Plants to the 
Nature of each Soil you have to Plant , 
for Trees will ſtrangly proſper, grow and 


bear in Soil and Ground they like, compa-' 


ratively to what they will do if they are 
Planted in Ground wherein they delight 
not. 
The Apple it felf, ,which is but one 
kind of Fruit, yet are there ſeveral ſorts 
of them, that delight in ſome places, and 
will not thrive in another, which made 
the Kentiſhmen ſo additt themſclves to the 
- Planting of the Pippin and Codling , be. 
eauſe no gther Apple would proſper 15 
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the Soil and 
Clymate, 
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well in that County, whence they arecall'd 
Kentiſh-pippin and Codlin ; when in ſome 
other places neither of thoſe Fruits will 
_ per without Art, but are deſtroyed 
by that pernicious diſeaſe the Canker, 

The Red-ſtreak alſois obſerved to proſ- 
per better and yield a better juice in ſome 
places than in others, altho but in the 
next Pariſh, ſo Summer-pears will thrive 
where the Winter will not, 

Therefore conſider what Species of 
Fruits are moſt natural to the Country or 
place where you intend to raiſe your Trees, 
which may be known partly by the growth 
and well bearing of Trees in the Neigh- 
borhood, or by experimenting variety of » 
forts in your own Ground , then propa- 
gate and Plant thoſe that grow, proſper, 
and hear beſt. 


Plentuor $- 22, When you Plant an Orchard, 
Stendards Or any Ranges of Trees near your Houſe. 


or Walls, Plant them at ſuch a diſtance 


jour Houſes from your Houſes or Walls, as that when 
2r Wals, 


they are grown up to any conſiderable 
magnitudes, they may not over-hang your 
Wall-trees , or hinder the Sun too much 
from coming to them, _—y your Fruit 
js much better in everp reſpect, | 


CHAP. 
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The time moſt proper for Tranſ- 
planting of Bok-7, res. 


C. 1. Ne wy will be firſt ready to 7. fy 


remove; for after two years ,emoving 


growth in the Seed-plot or Nurſery after 
they are Inoculated or Grafted, you may 
well remove them, be they for Wall or 
Dwarfs, which you ought to do in Offober 
or November, early removing being advan- 
tagious for all Fruit-trees, both tor the 
ſecurity of their growing and their wel!- 
growing. The beſt time to tranſplant into 
Orchards is from the end of September to 
the end of November, tho you may do it uh- 
till the end of Febrzary,but that*s not ſo good 
by far, for the ſooner after Michactmas the 
better; if the leaves are not all fallen when 
you remove the Trees, pick thzm off. 

You may begin ſooner to Plant well- 
grown Trees, than thoſe that are very 
young, and in a very thriving conditi- 
on, eſpecially younz Apple-trees, and 
Peaches, . whoſe Stocks were raiſed 


of the Stone or Kern-1 ,* which will be 
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ig a-growing poſture vhtill extream wea- 
ther put them to a ſtand; therefore for 
{uch {tay untill about the middle of No- 
vember. 

Young Trees having been taken up about 
November, and the end . of the Roots cut 
off, like unto a Hind or Goats foot on the 
under-ſide, and laid in the Earth till afarch 
to be Planted, being then taken forth again, 
it hath appeared that they have put our 
many Fibrous Roots at the ends of thoſe 
big Roots cut oft}, which had they done 
in the place they were to grow in the next 
Summer, this would have been a good pre- 
paration againſt Spring z and it's always 
{een that Trees ſet in Febraary, or March 
make generally a muchleſs growth the next 
year, than thoſe that were ſet before Win- 
ter. If a dry Summer happen to ſucceed, 
it often kills ſome of the late-ſet Trees, 
and puts ſuch a Sap to others that, they re= 
cover not of many years. 

In ſharp Froſts, or in Snows, though 
you could dig, it's not good to remove 
Trees, 437 


E 2, If your Trees for Standards at ſet- 
ing are not very weak bodied, Prune them 


order Treg VP» leaving three or four of the principal 
g3 rezpoval, Branches on the top, that grow outward, 
which ſhould be lop*t off almoſt a years 
growth ut if they be weak (leſt the Winds 
{bould injure them by toſſing them ) you 
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may top them. lower , doing, it at a Bud or 
ſmall Twigg, 'and in big Trees cut the top 
almoſt all off; and whenſoeyer you tranſ- 

lant young Trees cut off the end of all 
tis Roots on the under-ſide, like unto a 
Hinds Foot, and they”l put forth new Roots 
the better. 


$3 At three years. end after Graſting Zig#eſs of 
in the Nurſery, Trees may be fit to be re- hm gg 
moved into an Orchard, eſpecially if you ; 
Plow ( or which is ſafer, dig ) the Orchard- 

Land, and ſet Beans or other Kitchin-Gar- 

den ſtuff in it for ſome years; but if it be 

ſuch a piece of Land that you Graze, then 


. you muſt be ſure their heads are grown 


,put of the reach of Cattle before you ſet 
them there, and you muſt Fence them one 
of the ways mentioned hereafter. 


F. 4. It's the beſt way to remove Trees Zow tore» 
very young, as at three years growth, it —_ Tres 
they may b& ſecured from danger, which '** © 
in Orchards or Fields where Cattle have 
liberty to feed, they cannot - well be with 
ordinary Fencing, unleſs they be of five or 
ſix years growth after Grafting, He 
that hath a Nurſery of his own, and re- 
moves them into places, ſo near that he 
can well do it, let him the very ſame or 
the next day after they are taken up, ſet 
them inthe place appainted for them, and 
notTyt off too much of the Roots, but the 
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greateſt part of the Top; and he maydso 
well to Plant ſtrong and well grown Trees 
eſpecially , in his Fields, and out-groundsz 
for the charge of Fencing will be much 
eaſed, and being carefully ſet , they may 
proſper as well or better than ſmall ones, 
eſpecially in uncultivated or ſtiff Land: 
nature, where young Trees cannot ſo w 
ut forth Roots ; and the following way is 
er to have old Trees grows and prof- 
per well than is commonly practiſed, vis. 
If you chance to have any Trees betwixt 
Ten and Thirty years old that you have 
a mind to remoye , you muſt about No- 
vember, the year before you Tranſplant 
them,dig a Trench as narrow as you pleaſe, 
but ſo deep as to'meet with moſt of than 
ſpreading Roots at ſuch a diſtance round 
about the body of the Tree as you would 
cut the Roots off at when you remove it, 
( about half a yard diſtant from the bo- 
dy may do well, if they be not very large 
Trees, but if you have not far to car 
them, longer) as you make the Trenc 
cut the Roots you meet with clear off, 
and ſinooth without ſplitting them, or 
bruiſing the Bark; fill up the Trench a- 
gain, and by Odober next after, when 
you take up the Tree to ſet it elſewhere, 
you will find thoſe great Roots will have 
put forth many fibrous Roots , and made 
Preparation for more, with freſh and 
Bu 9 tender 
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* fender Roots, upon removal will enable 
the Tree to draw more nonrtſhment than 
otherwiſe it would , and conſequently to 
proſper better in it*s new manſion. 


$. 5. Many of thoſe Trees removed 
yery timely, as. in the end of Seprember, 
or in Ofober , may ſhrink and ſeem to 
wither much, yet they will recover and 
come to their former plumpneſs. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the manner of removing and ſets 
| tige Trees. : 
Coaſting F. 1. JN removing any big Tree, men 
Trees, generally obſerve to Coaſt-them, 


that is, to place the ſame ſide of the Tree 
to the South-Eaſt , &e. as grew formerly 
that way where it ſtood before; to which 
end before you remove it, you had beſt 
make ſome mark in the Bark of the Tree 
which way it ſtood, this you may obſerve 
in ſtraight Trees, but it's more material if 
your Trees lean one way more than an- 
other , to ſet the leaning fide towards the 
South-weſt, from whence the ſtrongeſt 
Winds blow; but notwithſtanding this ob- 
ſervation, you need not mind it in ſmall 
Trees, or ſuch that have grown 1n cloſe» 
Nurſeries ; they not being capable of any 
conſiderable alteration from any Aſpect of 


the Heavens. 


In caſe a Tree before removal hath the 
benefit of the Eaſt, or Weſt Sun, more 
than of the South, then Plant that Tree 


that before had that advantage, on the like 
azain 
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again it's new place, which altho it va- 
ro 


he directions aforeſaid, yet not 
rom thEveaſon of it, * - 

$. 2. Becarefull in taking up the Plants; Zo» 0 
dig round about them, wm rake off the _ be 
Mold from their Roots; if it be a. ſmall 7,,gp1un- 


Plant, it may be drawn up eaſily , the ed. 


Mold being taken away , if it be great,and 
the Roots ſpread much, then they may be 
cut about half ayard from the body of the 
Plant, and the greater it is, the further off 
cut the Roots, and ſodraw it up; but keep 
the Spade from coming too: near the Tree, 
by ſurrounding the Tree ata good diſtance, 
and endeavour to raiſe as much Earth as 
you can with the Tree, but if it be to car- 
ry far, ſhake it off; then pick off all the 
Leaves, if they be not fallen off, becauſe the 
Sun and Air by their means extratt the Sap 
out of the Branches. 

Pear-trees have ordinarily more brittle 
Roots then Apple-trees, and the Roots of 
Apple-trees, or Stocks, raiſed of the Ker- 
nels of good Fruit, are more brittel than 
thoſe raiſed of Crab or wilding Kernels ; 
therefore take more care and pains in open- 
ing Ground deeper and wider, when you 
take up the more render and brittle Root- 
ed Plants, and pull not over hard, leſt 
yon leaye moſt of the Roots behind, 
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Toung $. 3. Young Trees of three or four 
Trees beſt years old gt moſt when removed, do not 
zoſet. only grow ſurer, but make a larger growth 
at firſt Planting, than greater and elder 
Trees can do, and are therefore beſt to 
tarnſplant. | 


$. 4. If your Trees have lain ſome time 
out of the Ground, or been carried in the 
Wind or Frofts, that their Roots ſeem to 
be dry, ſet them over night in Water, im- 
merging only the Roots, and it will very 
much revive them; or when you Plant them, 
after yon have added an indifferent quan- 
tity of Earth, caſt in a Pail or more of 
Water as the largneſs of the Foſs or hole 
requires, which not only quickens the 
Roots, but makes the Earth adhere there- 
unto, which otherwiſe would lye light and 
hollow about them. The Air does much in- 
commode the Root of any Plant whate- 
ver, and ſodoes Froſt. 


F. 5. One may Carry young Trees many 
770m 100r- Miles to be tranſplanted; being carefully 
for Carry. faken up, lay the Roots all one way, the 
ing. ſmalleſt and tendereſt in the middle of the 

Bundle, and bind them cloſe from the Roots 
to their tops with a ſoft band, and then 
ſtuff the Roots round abour with Straw, 
Hay, Moſs and the like; afterwards bind 
the bundle all over from the Roots to the 
yety top with Hay, or Straw- _— , or 

ome- 
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mg to pfeſerve them from brui- 
fing , and wrap ſomthing abouts the Roots, 
a piece of an old Sackcloth, or any thing 
that will preſerve the Roots from the Wind, 
Sun , and from bruiſing : And in Winter 


you may carry young Trees thus many Hun. 
dred Miles. ; 


. 


F. 6. See Chap. 8. Seft, 2. 


$. 7. It mult always be obſerved that g+ upon o: 


upon every remoyal of Fruit-trees, to Plant very 


= 


mov 
Soil as that out of which they were ta- #7 Soil. 


or ſet them again into as good or better 


ken. 
But if that cannot be, then Plant , and 
ſet them for ſo far as the Roots may ex- 


tend in three or four years growth in as 


good or better Mold than that out of which 
they were removed , by laying good Soils 
under, upon, and abou: the Roots at the 
ſetting ; for after they have taken Root 
two or three years, they will then grow in 
ordinary Soils; the great danger is at firſt 
Planting, which 1s the reaſon Trees proſ- 
per abundantly better taken out of conrſe 
and barren Nurſeries, than out of thoſe 
whoſe Soils are very rich, either by nature, 
or improvement: therefore be ſure to lay 
as good or better Soil upon, under, and 
about the Roots when they are ſet again, 
if you expect your Trees proſper. 
a $. $. Take 
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$. $. Take heed of ſetting the Roots 
of your Plants too deep below the good 
Soil, for if ſet ſhallow they proſper far 
better, than ſuch as are ſet deep; becauſe 
in the top of the Earth is the beſt Mold, 
ſo made by the Suns influence thereon ,and 
every ſhower of Rain reaches, and re+ 
freſhes, and feeds the Roots : for all may 
eaſily obſerve Trees thrive beſt where the 
Roots run near the Surface, and not at all 
where Planted deep becauſe by deep Plant- 
ing they thruſt down their Roots below 
the good Soil into that which is barren and 
unfruitful ; which cauſes your Trees to be 
injured by Canker , Moſs, and to be bad 
bearers, and ill thrivers, 


$ 9, Cut away many of the Branches 
of all large Trees you ſet, becauſe every 
removal is a check to nature, and their 
growth, and the Roots being cut, yield for 
fome years but a faint nutriment, ſcarce 
{ufficient to preſerve life, much leſs ro make 
a large growth : But Plants of a leſler ſize 
need not have their Branches cut, unleſs 
they croſs one another, grow too nigh to- 
gether, or run up too high without ſpread 
ing, but. cut oft the ends of all the Roots ; 
becauſe,if cut, many ſmall Fibra's or ſtrings 
ſhoot out of the cut place, which draw 
nouriſhment for the Plant, which without 


cutting would not. 
SLe 
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Ste before Seft, the ſecond , in Chap, 8, 


$.-10, Make a hole about one yard 
ſquare and two Foot deep; but if yout Soil 
be wet, 'or binding Gravel, or ſuch -like, 
very bad in. the bottom, go not ſo deep, 
it will be better to ſet them ſhallow , and 
raiſe the' Earth about them; And if not 
manur?d Land you ſet them in ,, have in 
readineſs ſome vety fine. rich Mold, or 
ſhovelings of a Yard where Cattle are fre- 
quently lodged or fed, or well temper'd 
Street-dirt, or the Mold of rotten Vege- 
tables, or the Sediments of Currents that 
ſettle in the bottoms of Pools, or Ditches, 
that have lain long on heaps, till the ſame 
are become mellow and dry ; eſpecially if 
ſome Lime be at caſting out mixt there- 
with,or rotten Neats-dung, which you may 
mix with. the Earth that came forth of the 
hole ; and fo order it; that it may be as 
good or better than that out of which the 
Trees came ; Fill the hole full half way up 
with this, and tread it down in ach form 
(: having reſpect to the Roots of the Tree 
that is to beſet in it) that the Roots may 
reſt cloſe upon it, then cut off the ends of 
all the Roots like unto a Dcers foot cnt 
the underſide , they®t put forth new. Roats 
the betrer, (if the Tree have one long 
down-right Root ( calPd the Tap,ot Heart- 
root ) cut it almoſt half off) then clay 
H your 
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your Tree in, and fill up the hole with 
the Mold, by caſting in the ſmalleſt and 
beſt next to the Roots, and be careful that 
all the ſmall Mold rut between all the Roots 
to that end, ſtir and ſhake the Plant , that 
there may. not be any hollow place where 
the Mold falls not, and with your hand, 
draw up the uppermoſt Roots , and part 
them that they may ſpread in the Mold e- 
very way 3 Fill up the hole with the Mold, 
and uſe all diligence to Place the Roots 
of your Tree inthe ſame poſture they were 
in before you removed it, If the Tree be 
young, and the Roots ſlender, this can be 
——_—"y no way but by throwing in a 
ittle Soil at a time, and then raiſing up 
with your hands ſuch Roots as are preſſed 
down by it below their proper ſituation , 
ſpreading them on the Soil you have caſt 
in, and then throwing in more ,.and or- 
dering the Roots as before, ſo continu- 
iog to do till you have fill*d up the hole. 

Old Trees with ſturdy Roots require not 
ſo much curioſity, but be ſure that the 
Mold lye clole under, betwixt, and among, 
the Roots, 

If the Soil be light, preſs it down gent- 
ly with your foot ; then cover them half a 
yard about with Straw, Weeds, Litter, 
Fern, or thelike,which will keep the Roots 
warm all Winter, and moilt and cool in 
the following Summer ; but if you mon 
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de tiot yety rich, cover the top abotit the 


Tree with Dung. 


Note that Dung js not good to lay next 


the Roots of your Trees, unleſs it be con- 
verted to Mold by it's long lying and rot- 
tennefs, but is better; being mixed 
with the Earth laid next the Roots of Trees 
than alone. 


&. 11. Forget not to water all 'Trees 
you Plant , either very carly of late, 


| & 14. Standard-trees Planted iti an 0-70 5taif 
pen place ſhould for a year or two be Trees. 


ſtaked, if they be large Trees in danger to 
be ſhaken by the Winds; for 4 Tree at 
firſt ſetting ſhould not be ſhaken, but af- 
ter two or three years Rooting, ſhaking is 
good : If they ſtand in a fad Earth, not 
Plowed or digged , knock down a ſtraic ht 
Stake cloſe to every Tree, and tye the Plant 
faſt to it with a Hay-band or other foft 
Band, and be careful to prevent galling oc 
fretting by interpoſing and wrapping the 
Hay-band once or twice abdut the 
Tree before you tye it to the Stake 5 fetche 
Stake leaning towards the Coaſts you ex- 

& the greateſt \inds, and let not your 

takes continue above a year and half. 


v 


or Plowed 2bout them for the firſt feven 
H 2 years 


$. 13. Trees being Planted, it's very #aering 
good to keep yearly the Ground Digged 77ee% 
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years, which will conduce much to their 


. growth , and preſerve them from Moſs, 


.and other diſeaſes. 

If you are. enforced to remove a Tree 
in Summer, take the Earth you diggedout 
of the Foſs or hole you intefd to Plant your 
Tree in, and mix and temper it well with 
an equal quantity of Cow-dung, and as 
much water as will make it into a Liquid 
pap; fill the hole almoſt with this, and 
let the Root of the Tree gently fink in- 
to it; cover it over with the Mold, and lay 
fome Fern or Litter over all, and once a 
Month water it, and it will grow well; 


$. 14. If your Land be not rich on which 
your Trees grow, it's exceeding good in 
Ociober , November , or December to lay on 
the top of the Earth about them, Lees of 
Wine, the waſhing of ſtrong-bear Barrels, 
Blood of Cattle,dead Dogs,or any Carrion, 
Swines-dung mixed with Earth , once in 
three or four years , but have a care that 
you lay not too much, and too often about 
them, alſo Soap-ſuds, when cold,and Soap- 
aſhes are alſv good, And if your Trees 
be grown out of the reach of Cattle, you 
may ſuffer them to ly amongſt them in 


the Winter from Michaclmas till Mays 


day. 
$. 15. Trees 


= "A 


Ben 
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$. 15. Trees of good bearing kinds will 45our L121 
uſually bear after they are four or ve years #:4ring 
old, untill extream old age, ualeſs they 7*%% 
grow on barren Soil, or fomtimes they'l 
not bear whiFſt they grow very ſtrong 
Inſtily and vigoroully,. and have too gread 
a ſupply of Sap z but after ſome years they?l 
then bear well, if they were Grafted of 
ood bearing kinds ; but in caſe Trees are 
all-trees and ſhoot exceſſively, and bear 
not, then abatetheir overtal and-rank fer- 
tile nouriſhment, by putting in Sand, or a= , + 
ny thing that is barren inſtead of the fat Soil, 
and cut off one or two of the biggeſt Roots 
from the body, that fo it may have leſs 
nouriſhment , and that left will turn to 
Fruits ; and bend downwards alſo the Bran- 
ches, and faſten themto the Wall with their 
tops as low as may be, which reſtrains and 
obſtructs the exceſſive riſing of Sap, which 
riſing moderately turns to Fruits, Bur if 
Trees are naturally bad bearers, there isno 
other remedy , but Grafting them again 
with Grafts caken from ſome good bearing 
kinds, which are known by yearly expert- 
ence to. bear Fruits well and abundantly, 


$. 16. When Fruit-trecs are grown to To Graft 
extream old Ape, and therefore bar little, 94 Treevg 
cut off their heads or big Bonghs , no! 
ſtraight over, but aſlope, that Rain and 
moiſture may not reſt on the top to Rot ir. 
Theſe will pur forth many young Shoots 


3 next 


>, 


he 
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| next Summer, which may be Grafted the 
| Spring after with good bearing. kinds , and 
theſe old Bodies having young heads which 
draw up Sap vjgoroully, will bear ſtore of 
Fruits many years after; or you =_ cut 
off their heads even and ſmooth, put 
[ two Grafts in the Cleft, and two in the 
| Rind, and they will ſoon coyer their heads, 
| if you keep well temper*d Clay continually 
-= and about their heads. . Sec Cbap. 2. 
ef. 10. _ 


| Tokwow >F. 17. When you Plant Fruit«trees in 
i rhe kinds of your Garden, or Walls, or in Orchards, 
li your Trees. qr 2w the Platform of them in paper, an 
| ſo ſet down the name of every Tree accor- 
ding to the place it ſtands in,which will be 
both fatisfaQory and uſeful at any ſeaſon of 
the year , readily to know what kind of 
Fruit every Tree beareth, 
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Meant 


CHAP. X. 
Of Plenting Wall-fruit. 


S for the Soil, diſtance, and Stocks 

for Wall-Trees you are before in- 

ſtruſted ; It remains only to ſay ſomething 

that before has not been touched on con- 
cerning them, 


$. 1, Make a Trench by the Wall-ſide 
ou are to ſet them up to, about two Foot 
road, and as deep, and in every place 
where a Tree is to be ſet, about a yard 
ſquare, mingle good 014 rotten Neats-dung 


with the Farth, ant up near as high 


as you intend the Bordersto be, and when 
you have filled it up aboat half full, tread 
it down; but if you dcliga no Borders, 
make then only a hole about a yard ſquare ; 
but if your Soil be wer, or binding Gravel, 
or ſuch like, very bad in the bottom, go 
not ſo deep, it will be hetter to fer: them 
ſhallow, and raiſe the Earch avout them. 
Try by ſetting the Tree in the hole which 
ſide will ſtand beſt to th2 Wall, and then 
cut off ſuch Branches as zero directly to- 
ward, and fromward the Wall, leaving 

H 4 Only 
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only tHe ſide-Branches to benaild unto it 
then clap youx Tree in, placing it as far 
from the Wall as the top will allow, that 
muſt be ſpread upon it, that the Roots may 
have the more liberty to ſpread towards 
the Wall, fill up the hole with the Mold, 
and obſerye the Directions given at Chap. 
9. Seli, 10.and 11, about ſetting Trees 1n 


all other things. 


F. 2. Every year it will be neceſſary to 
Prune and nail them to the Wall, twice or 
thrice according as they grow more or leſs; 
Firſt in Summer about the end of Fuxe or 
middle of Fuly. Cut offfuch as grow directly 
out-ward cioſe tothe body; if you cut a part 
of any Branch off, do it at a Bud, that the 


* Cut may be cover*d with a freſh Sprig ; ſome 


muſt he Cut off, and others ſpread to the 
Wall; Cut oft thoſe that will not ſpread to 
the Wall, and pluck not off the Leaves of 
the othets. | 6 "RS 2 

Cutting off the ſmall Branches 1n Suim- 
mer, is ſome check to the Sap, and finders 
11s exceſſive riſing at that tine, wich elſe 
would ſpend it ſelf in larg and' ſaperfluous 
Þranches, and ſo rob the Fruit, 
- *Lay none a croſs or under one another, 
at letthem fpread as the firigers of your 
kand when expanded, * * 


*"he winter 'S, 3. The Winter Pruning may be done 


PFriatags p 
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as {o2n as the Leaves and Fruit are fallen, 
l Wt] Lig 2nd 0 0+ #3 off 
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any time before February, except NeCta» 
rin 's and Peaches, which are apt to dye if 
Prun'd before the Sap riſe ; the beſt time 
to Prune themis after they Flower. - 4 
- The Winter. Pruning 1s chiefly for the TY 
well ordering of the WE that could 
not be well placed in Summer time, and for 
the Cutting off great Branches when need 
is. Preſerve Branches as low, and as near 
the Ground as may be, and cauſe them to 
bend and grow ſtraight alpng che the _ g 
the Wall "both, ways, and 
biggeſt hea to riſe ſtraight ——_ 
but nail them down-wards, to furniſh the 
bottoih of the. Wall, Be ſure to take off 
thoſe that grow the ſtraighteſt _0uts - 
willnot t>ihaed cloſeto the Wall. 
Obſerve to bend down the ſtrongeſt a 
that would gro w upwards) towards the 
ides, otherwite they will be apt to run 
ſtraight upward and not cover the ſpace 
youdeſign for them, and by their Luxyri- 
6us growth will extreamly rob the fide- 
Branches of their nouriſhment, there will 
Branches enough ſpring out freſh to run 
g_—_ out of them, when they are ſo * 


Thoſe that ſuffer all the young and larg | 
Shoots, to grow as much as they will alt 
Summer, without Cutting, and then in 
Winter Cut all or moſt of them quite off, 
from the Trees, and preſerve only the old 
{fumps, or biggelt Branches of the Vo 
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do ita great errour ; becauſe thereby 
inthe middle pare of the Tree, and near 
the Root, few w—_—— Branches will 
be ſeen, whereas they ſhould preſerve all 
the Branches to ſpread up againſt 
the Wall ontill ic be full of ſmall Boughs; 
and then ſome young Shoots every yegr 
may be Cit off: as 

Shreadsof Woollen Cloath are the beft 
things to nail them up with ;' ſome nſe gen- 
tle Leather, or the Cuttings of any old Hat, 
any of theſe may ſerve the turn, 


orenew FX. 4. Whenyour Wall-Trees are grown 
Id Tyces. od and full of big Wood, you may in three 
or four years time renew them, by Cutting 

ont ſome of the biggeſt Stems or Boughs 
yearly, cutting each Branch -off at ſome 

ſmall twig if it may be that either it, | 

or a freſh Branch may grow 'over the cut 

place, which muſt be kept cover'd with 

Clay, and ſo go. on yearly till all the big | 

Wood is cut ont. Or if you diſlike the 

kind of Fruit, you may Inoculate or Graft : 

the Bonghs with a better ſort of Fruic, but 1 

not all in one year, but fome in one year, j: 

and ſome in another. = fi 

o 

N 


By either of theſe ways you may renew a 
decaying Tree, and keep your Wall al- 
moſt ſtill farniſhed, with leſs rrouble and 
charge, or loſs of Time, thgn by taking up 
the old one, and Planting a young onein its 


ſtead. 
| $. 5. In” 
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$. 5. In furniſhing your Walls with , 
prue-Tree Obſerve always to Plant Fra ro- 

es and Nedtgrines up to the Wall that per fore«ch 

is moſt Southward ;, the Eaft-Wall is to be W's 
allotted to Apricocks, Cherries, and 

the choiceſt Plums; the Weſt may be ſet. 
with Pears, Cherries, and Plums. Some 

of the courſeſt Pears and Plums, you may 

- ſettothe North-Wall, both to cover the 
wall handſomely, and many years they will 
bear as well on it, as on Standards; eſpeci- 

ally if your Wall ſtand not direCtly North, 

but ſo as tq have ſome conſiderable benefit 

of the Sun, Nut-Trees likewiſe are proper 

for this Wall, and will proſper well up to it. 

If your conveniencies will allow it, and 
you are to build anew Wall, it is much ber. 
ter to haye your Garden Walls not ſtand 
direftly towards the four points, than 0- 
therwiſe, and then the worſt Wall will be 
much better, and the beſt good enough for 
your purpoſe, 

As thus, the Eaſt-Wallto incline to the 
South ; the South-Wall to the Weſt, the 
Weſt-Wallto the North z the North to the 
Eaft ; or contrary, but not ſo well: In the 
ficſt way the two firſt Walls will be extra- 
ordinary good, and the two later good e- 
nough for Qrdinary Fruit. 

$. 6. In building a new Wall it wopld be #owto 
very advantagious to make it with half- build « «-w 
Rounds, each ſemicircle being eight yards #45 for 
round inthe inſide, and about fix yerds in - = 
6: c me *7 -- 
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. the face,'or diameter, each taking two 
Trees ;, and betwixt every half-Round let 
there be two Foot breadth of plain and di- 
ret Walling, where you may place a Flow- 
er-pot on a Pillar two Foot high, or Plant 
a Vine to runupit, which every Summer, 
you may ket ſpread it felf a little into the 
half-Rounds on each ſide it. 

One inacold Countrey having his Gar- 
den-Wzallsthus made, had his Trees bear 
Fruit plentifully in ſuch yearsas his Neigh- 
bours generally fail. 

. In ſome places Walls are thus made for 
raiſing Melons under, by a pattera and di- 
rections from Italy. 

Grapes ripen delicately on every ſide the 
Cluſter that grow in a half-Round. By 
means of theſe Rounds, every Wall will 
one time of the day or other, have a ſhare 
of the Sun, and the beſt Walls ( by reaſon 
of ſuch a Refleftion, and ColleCtion of the 
Sun-beams as will be in every Round ) will 
be excecding hot, and the Trees be more 
ſecure from Winds. 

A Pale isas goad for this purpoſe, and 
iq reſpeft of Ripening Fruit better than 
any thingelſe; it can be raiſed up too, if 
the Pale be made of ſawed Boards, ninc or 
ten Foot high, and exattly joined, that no 
wind may come through; next to this 1n 
goodnels is a Brick-Wall, and then a Stone- 
Wall; and the worſt of all that which 1s 
made of Tymber an1 Morter; but in this 
Dd every 
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every one cannot be his own chooſer, but 
muſt comply with what the Countrey he 
lives in will permit him to do for his beſt 
Convenience. 


FE. 7. Sometime in the Winter after two zaring ths 
or three years growth, if the Soil the Roats Kyo of 
aretoſpreadinto be not rich enough, open #47665. 
the Ground atthe outſide of the holes you 
made at ſetting, as near round about as 
the Wall will permit ; if you find no Roots 
bare, let it Iye open a Month, and then fill 
itup with the Earth that came forth well | 
mixt with ſuch a Manure as ſuits with it, 
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of low Stature aud Growth, 


Of Trees 
C ly call d Dwarf. 


Trees. 


C 1. "Warf- Trees have been of late 
more than ordinarily valued and 
coveted; becauſe they are of great advan» 
tage for Table-Fruit ( whether Pears, Ap- 
les, Plums, or Cherries ) and being but of 
ow Statute may be conyeniently Planted 
for Walks, and in the border of Garden- 
Walks, without prejudicing any thing elſe 
about them, and their Fruit will be as well 
ſecured, and commodious for gathering as 
the Wall-fruit. 


F. 2. Plants for this purpoſe muſt be 
provided, and prepared ſomewhat diffe- 
rently from thoſe for Orchards, or Fields. 

The Quince-tree is generally uſed, and 
beſt for Stocks for Pears both for Dwarfs 
and Wall, as well becauſe it may poſſibly 
ſomewhat meliorate the Pear,as ( and that 
chiefly ) becauſe it groweth not to that big- 
neſs as on a Pear-ſtock it would be apt 


to do, - 
8. 2. For 


| 
| 
] 
| 
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$. 3. For Dwari Apple-Trees the belt 5:ocks 
hy aSare ona of the Cuttings AS 
of other Apple-Trees that will grow by 40- 
Cuttiogs, as of the Gennet-Moil, Kentiſh» "* 
Codling and others, -» 
That theſe are more proper for Dwarf- 
trees than Crabſtocks appears. 1. Becauſe 
the Fruit will be rather better'd and not 
tainted with any aſperity or Roughneſs, as 
pollibly it might be, if Crabſtocks were 
made uſe of ; and one chief deſign in theſe 
Trees is to have choice and delicious Fruit 
for eating. ;2. Apple-Trees that are raiſed 
qu ſuch Stacks will ot grow ſo big as thoſe hs 
on Crabſtocks, but are with eaſe and cer- 
tainty kept Dwarfs. Mr. Kea judging the 
Paradiſe-Apple of ſomewhat flow growth 
in bringing forward a Cyen, adviſes to 
Graffa Paradiſe '6n a Crabſtock, and the 
Fruit you would have, onthat Paradiſe, that 
the Crab might yield plenty of Juice or Sap 
to the Paradiſe, and the i/Paradiſe retard 
the growth of the Apple Planted on it, ſo 
asto keep it a Dwarf; bur beſides loſs of 
time the ſucceſs of this is doubted, becauſe 
the Crab will pur forth ſtrong Roots, and + 
yield plenty of nouriſhment; for why Ap+ 
ple-Trees raiſed of Cuttings grow not to 
be very large Trees, is their putting forth » 
ſuch ſmall | hg by which means the Tice 
hath Sap conveyed to it accordingly. 3. By 
uſing theſe Cuttings for Stocks you ſhall ger 
at leaft four years time, reckoning from 
Sowing 
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Sowirlg the Crab-Kernel, and the ſetting 
the Stem or Cutting be duly confider'd,as by 
Ftting the Stem in the place you intend” 


- the Dwarf-Tree ſhall grow, and ſetting it 


in good Earth, for then after one years 
growth, you may Graft it, and you will 
eaſily diſcern the advantage in point of 
time 


If it be ſaid Crab-ſtocks ready grown 
may be made uſe of inſtead of Cuttings, 


There's readily anſwer?d, they rwſt grow 


ewo, if not three years after they are ſet 
before they are fit to Graft, and in reſpect 
of their large growth will not be fit for 
Dwarfs. 

Some Nurſery-men have made advan- 
tage to themſelves by this ſpeedy way of 
raiſing Trees by Cuttings, but to the dif- 
adyantage of them they put them off to, 
for Planting in Orchards; becauſe they 
= hever like to make large or long-laſting- 

rees. 


$ 4. The ay then to pfovide Stocks 
for Apple-Dwarfs is thus ; 
In Ofober from ſuch Trees whoſe Cut- 


Stocks for tings will grow, take ſuch Stems, 6r Bran- 


Apple- 
Dwarfs, 


ches that gfow ſtraighteſt, and which ( in 
the place where they thall be Grafted ) are 
an Inch or more thick, if they be near two 
Inches ſo much the better ; Cut them. off if 
you can, an hands breadth below ſich Knots 
or Burs asare 6n them ( for at thoſe Burs 
they 


4nd Cyderift. | tr; 
' principally put forth their Roots ) 
andcut offthe topthat they be not above 
a yard long, ( if you cannot get them ſo 
long of Quinces, you muſt be content 
with ſhorter, if they be two foot it may do 
reaſonable well ; Cut off alſo all the fide- 
Branches cloſe to the body, except one 
ſmall Twig near to the top, for the Sap 
to vent it ſelf at; ſet theſe preſently in 
Beds_as your Seed-plants were, or rather 
if your Garden be laid out, ( that you can 
know the places they ſhall ſtand 1n ) ſet 
them there, | 

You need not fear ſetting theſe-as deep 
2s the length will bear, ſo that there be 
of them about a Foot above Ground, becauſe 
they will ſhoot out Roots all along, al- 
moſt to the top of the Ground, and ſo 
ſpread their Roots in the good Soil, and by 
ſetting them ſomething deep, they are in 
leſs danger of Dying, and this prevents the 
trouble of covering the Ground about them 
with Fern or Straw; and by this means 
likewiſe rhey will ſtand the firmer in the 
looſe Garden-land for Grafting at a years 
end, and better ſupport a ſpreading top at- 
terwards; 

F. 5. But becauſe its hard to meet with Stocks by 
great plenty of ſuch Branches, thus to be Circumps- 
cut and ſet for Stocks, that have Burs or /#i9% 
knots on them ; Planters ' have therefore - 
found out a way ( which is called Circum- 
poſition) to bring theſe knots or Bucs up- 

[ 


on 
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on Branches, that had them not befote, 
and to mend and improve thoſe that before 
had them, and the way of itis as followeth, 

About the begianing of - Febraary next 
before you deſign to cut theſe Stems, di- 
rely above the place you intend to cut 
them off at, for above a Foot in length, 
faſten about them ſome Earth in an Old 


Hat, or Boot, or Bag made of ſome ſtrong 


Cloth: ayd in that Earth they will have 
put forth Roots againſt the 0Q0b. following, 
when you are to cut them off to ſet them. 

Or ( which is a quicker and readier way ) 
you may dawb ſome wet Earth or Clay a- 
bout the place, and wrap a Hay-band a- 
bout it, putting ſome moiſt Earth likewiſe 
betwixt the rounds of the Band, and then 
running it about again over the ſpaces be- 
twixt thoſe firſt rounds of the Hay-band, 
and making faſt the ends of it, 

If the Stem have no Bur, before you go 
either of theſe ways to work, then take off 
here and there a little ſlice of Bark, about 
an Inch long round abour it, near the mid- 
dle of the placeto be cover'd, as hath been 
directed, 

Some direct that before this applicati- 


- on of the Earth, about an Inch breadth of 


the Bark be taken off round about the part 
of the Branch, that is to be furrounded 
with the Earth, that Roots may ſhoot out 
in greater quantity, by coming out in the 
uppcr Skirts of that Circle, as well as in the 

lower ; 


% 
| 
> 
% ; 


lower; but this is but « Crotehet, and 


grounded 25 my Lord Bocen and others 
have obſerved ) upon the opinion of deſcen- 
fion of the S8p ; whereas indeed there is 
no ſuch thing ; tor the whole maſs of Sap 
is always aſcending, þut jp leſſer quantity 
ia the Winter ; "becauſe the Tree is then 
only to he nouriſhed, and kept alive, ta 
which end a ſinall ſupply is ſufficieat, and 
et neceſſary ; and in greater plenty in the 
Joon to furniſh the T'ree with Leaves, 
it, and new yearly growth; and the 
true reaſon why Leaves and Fruit fall off 
mn Winter, is not becauſe the Sap re- 
turns downward from them, but becauſe 
the Sap aſcends not ſo: vigorouſly at Wins 
ter as1n the Summer, by reaſon of the cold- 
nieſsof the Seaſon, and the Suns ſmall ſtay 
on our Horizon, and becauſe they have 
arcived to their full ripenefs, andthe Trees 
fail by degrees to convey up ſo much Sap 
aSit did in the Summer to them, to pro- 
duce freſhones; and therefore conſequent= 
ly that's an idle miſtake too, to think that 
the Sap or Fuice in the Winter, is laid up 
inthe Roats, as a Repoſitory, as appears 
plainly, inaſmuch as they are ever fapnd 
dryerin the Winter than ip the Summer, 
ſo that upon the whole, this taking. the 
Bark of round the Branch js good for no- 
thing, but to endanger it by intercepting 
the Juice or Sap, which riſes in greateſt 
quantity betwixt ry Bark aud the Woods 
2 


Ii; 
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but if as before was hinted, you take ſome 
lictle ſlices ofthe Bark off round the Branch, 
here and there, leaving the Bark entire in 
ſome places, this may by checking the Sap, 
canſe it the more abundantly paſs and be 
converted into Roots. 

But to proceed to the buſineſs in hand, 
you have ſeen the way of preparing Cut- 
tings by Circumpoſition ; and though ſome 
will pretend to raiſe Trees of any kind by 
the uſe of it, yet it's certain it avails not, 
but only in ſuch as by a pecutiar property : 
are apt to put forth Roots, being cut off | 
and et into the Ground, and thoſe gene- | 
rally known and made uſe of this way, are 
the Kentiſh Codling, the Gennet-Moil,® 
fome ſorts of ſweet Apples, and Bitter- 
fiveets, the Quince-tree, the Maulberry- 
tree, Goosberry-trees, Curran-trees, and 
the Paradiſe Apple-tree, which laſt ismuch 
commended by Mr, Rea, for to raiſe Stcocks 


'\ tor Dwarf Apple-trees. ; 
Toraiſe E 6. Another way to raiſe Stocks for i 
Sroces by Dwart-trees is, to cut down , ſome one [5 
cutting Tree of little worth, of ſuch a kind as you Þ 
d>wn an want Stocks of, about a Foot or more from 
0/4 Tree. theground: This will make ſome kind of © 

Trees very apt to caſt forth very good ©! 
Suckers from the old Roots; ſuch as are of L 
two years growth may be tranſplanted; #7 
and the ſtump above ground, will atio put * 
forth abundance of young Shoots: after ' 
- thele * 
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theſe young Shoots have grown out of the 
Stump one year, caſt Mold or Earth about 
them a good height, ſo that you cover not 
the Tops of any of them, where let them 
grow two years more, and they will be well 
rooted, then cut them off from the old 
Stock ( which after that may yield freſh ones 
again) and ſet the Shoots you take off as 
before hath been direQted about Cuttings. 

Theſe will be about three years longer 
before they be ready to Graft than Cut- 
tings, but will be very good young freſh 
Stocks, and is a good way to raiſe Stocks of 
the Quince-tree for Pears, becauſe Quince- 
trees generally grow ſo crooked and irre- 
g-u that its difficult to wm any Con- 

derable quantiry of them by Cuttings, 

If they ſhoot up tall after they are mold- 
ed, you had beſt top them at a convenient 
height; it will make- them grow the more 
in bigneſs and ſo be ſooner fit to Graft, Bur 
if you have a deſire to have any of the ſame 
kind as the old Tree was, you necd not 
top them. 

And by this means if you want Quince- 
trees, Codlings, &c. you may be furniſhed 
with plenty, that will make better and 
handſomer Trees than if you raiſe them by 
Cuttings. 
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$. 7. You may raiſe Stocks for Dwarf Stocks for 


3 th 


. Pear-trees from Suckers of Old Pear-trees Dwarf 


(if yo cannot conveniently get enough of 6 _— 
I @ Free, 
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the Quince-tree ) for many Pear-trees caſt 
them. naturally, which being preferved 
from Cattle, may be taker up and. ſet in 
Beds of Earth as you did the Seedlings. 
If your Pear-trees yield npt Suckers of 
themſelves, you need only cut off the top 
of ſome old ill Pear-tree( and Graff it wi 
a better Fruit if you pleaſe ) and the Roots 
will caſt forth Suckers plentifully, and you 
may help them by making a ſitiall Ditch or 
—_— {o as to bear ſome of the Roots a+ 
ut two yards diſtant from the Tree, of 
pare offthe Gxaſs ( if any grow about the 
Tree ) thatthey may have the more liber« 
ty to ſpring up. 
* Or inthis caſe you may bare the Roots, 
and then give'a Cut croſs ſome Roots al- 
moſt to the Heart, and from the croſs Cut 
cleave the Root, - raiſing up the looſe part, 
and put in a little Stone to keep it open z 
cover it three Inches over with Mold ; let 
[his be done if you can, where you find a 
ud or Eye on the Root for the Sucker to 
Shoot out at, and either inoculate the young 
Shoot inthe place where it ſtands, or re- 
move it to ſome other place after a years 
growth, 2nd when you do, cut off with it 
about a Foot of the old Root; and by this 
the:.ns you may have Suckers from ſome 0+ 
ther Trees, that do not naturally yield 


them.” 
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C $8, To have Stocks fot Dwarf Cher- 5/9 fr 


ries, and Plams, or for ſach Trees for a 


T19 


Dwart- 
Cherry 


Wall, the ſpeedieſt way, and ſuch as will plum 
fucceed for that purpoſe, is by Suckers of #rees. 


the common red Cherry, and any ordina- 
ry, or rather white Plum-tree, both which 


caſt up Suckers plentifully, 


If the Suckers grow in a place ſecare 


from harm, you may inoculate, or Graft 
them beiore removal, under their mother 
Plant, and let them grow theve one yeat 
after : andthereby you'l gain a years time 
and more ; and chooſe ſuch Suckers as grow 
at greateſt diſtance from the old Tree, 


$. 9. In Grafting or inoculating Stocks 1, # op. 


for Dwarf-trees, obſerve to do it as low der the 


as yon well can, with two Cyens placed on beads 
each Stock, and thoſe longer thanin Graft- P24) 
ing for large Standards that they may 


ſpread from the Ground, 
And after they are grown two or three 
years in the places they are to ſtand in, to 
make thei ſpfead, and to keep the Bonghs 
outward, you may tye an old Hoop of a 
Batrel, or fone ſuch thing in the midſt 
of tlie Bratiches, to bear them a good 
diſtance one from another; but if one 
Brarich be much ſtronger, or mote inclined 
to grow upright than the reſt, then you 

I 4 may 
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may drive a Stake into the Ground, and 
ty the ſturdy one down to it. 


If you Cut the Bark croſlwiſe in ſeveral 
placeson the inſjde of the Branches, when 
they are placed as you would have them, it 
will bea means to make them more willing 
to continue in that order of their own ac- 
card, after ſome years growth : If any one 
Branch ſhqot out much further than the 0+ 
ther, cut off its top to keep it even with 
the reſt, and'yearly cut much off, eſpeci- 
ally new Shoots, that grow dire(tly pp- 
wards, after they are grown to that Height 
you deſign them to he of, which may be 
about a yard and an half. 


$. x0. Having direfted how to raiſe 
Kentiſh-Codlings, Gennet-Moils, Quin- 
ces, or any that grow of Cuttings for 
Stocks; there needs no other Rules for 
raiſing Trees, or Hedges of the ſame kind 
of Fruit, only you need not cut them ſo 
ſhort as you dq for Stocks, 


Codlings Grafted on Crab-ſtocks, and 
ſet in a Garden or elſewherg will, en- 
creaſe their growth; becauſe Crab-ſtocks 
have great Roqts, and will yield them 
more plenty of nouriſhment than Roots 
of their qwn putting forth, when they 
gre Failed only of Cuttings, Others 
ea ah Graft 
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Graft Gennet-Moils on Crab-ſtocks, and 

ey thrive well, and bear a larger and 
( ſome think ) a better Fruit than thoſe 
Trees of that kind raiſed by Cuttings : 
ſome have- Grafted ſeyeral of them in 
rough and Woody Grounds, which 
have grown with very ſtrong Shoots , 
and cover*d the Stocks very foon,. 
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CHAP. XI. 


How #0 Plant in the Fields, with the 
various advantages thereof. 


& 1. A me Fruit-trees may be 

Planted abroad in the Frelds 
and Hedges of incloſed Grounds, whereof 
very great profit may be made without any 
conſiderable damage either to Corn, Hay, 
or Paſture, and its beſt in thiyway to Plant 
the courſer, harder, and long-keeping 
kinds of Fruits, which will not be meanly 
ſerviceable to'a Family by uſing them ei- 
ther for Baking or Cyder, Theſe Trees 
being about ſeven Foot high before they 
begin to ſpread, will be out of the reach 
of Cattle, and not troubleſome to Work» 
men about Hay and Corn in Summer-time, 
if Planted twenty or _ Yards diſtant 
one from another, and in Ranks through- 
out the Fie]d, that the Plow may continue 
a ſtraight Furrow Hl] along from one end 
tothe other, whereby Corn will frow near 
the Roots of ſuch Trees almoſt as good as 
any where inthe Field, and Graſs as much 


gr more under Trces as where none are, 
| tho 
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tho not altogether 16 ſiveet , by - teaſon 

— my gs, yet the = ieuds of 

rot compentates e damagps 
almoſt Ten-fold. phy | 


Many Countriesin England have expe- 
rienced| ields, 


the denefit of Plancitig in theFi 
where it hath been of long and genera} 
uſage, and in many other Cootries Gen- 
tlemen have began already to ithirate therfy, 
which ſhould much encourage ofhers to 
follow ; for the mate there aterhat Planr, 
the leſs particolat petfots will foſe by 
Thieves, and where Fruit is itt great plean- 
fy, it is fouttd to be more ((fptired by 1dle 
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poopie and befites if 4 than hatch ſtore,-— 


not feel the foſs of a little, or it may 
_ his coſt, to have one'to caſt an Eye to 
em, for a months fire near Fipeningy 
and further yet Cydet-Apples, Baking. 
Pears, and Pears for Perry. ate fo litt 
grateful tothe Taſt ( which Pilfetets chiefly 
aim at pleaſing) that he thaf taſts them 
once, ſhall ſcarcely find his. Teeth water 
after them a fecond time, However the 
benefit of Planting in Fields much out- 
weighs theſe and all other inconveniences; 
for by this means mp may. have a double 
Crop on your Lands, vis. Graſs or Corn, 
and your Fruit , and the Land rather bene- 
fitted ( as the matter may be ordered ) 
than damaged; One of theſe Trees allo 
bears as mach Fruit as three of the bef 
jn a thick-planted Orchard, the benefic 
\ 


” 
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' _ whereof forSaleoruſe ina Family for Bak- 
ing, or- Liquors, or other uſes, is known 
to be ſo very conſiderable, that it's needleſs 
to ſay more of it. 


Encour* $. 2. Becauſe: the Planting Pear-trees 
—_— ' 2broad in Fields is of leſs reputation gen- 
Yrees in erally than the Planting other Fruit-trees, 
Ficlds, To take off the aſperfion , conſider the fol- 
m_—_ ſaggeſtions, | 
* Firſt ſome Pears do not make ſo contemp- 
tible a Liquor as Perry is commonly recko- 
nd, but very ſtrong, and kept two or 
three years, drinks to admiration, ſo that 
ſeveral good Palates that have drank of 
it, have not been able to diſtinguiſh it well 
from Liquors of more eſteem. 

, Secondly, Their Fruit is noteatableand 
ſo in leſs danger of Thieves in your out- 
grounds than Apples are. 

Thirdly, They will grow on barren 
| _ where Apples will not proſper fo 

well. | 
Fourthly, They are Trees of long con- 
tinuance, and often grow to that bigneſs, 
and bear ſo plentifully, that one fingle 
Tree will bear Fruit enough to make a 
Hogſhead of, Perry, ſometimes two , or 
three in one year, which would ſave the 
expence of much Malt, tho the Liquor 

were but mean, 
There are ſeveral ways of Planting in 
the Fields , all which are here ſet _ 
' that 


that every man may uſe that which 
beſt with his conveniency and good likeing, 


$. 3. If your Land be in tillage, you 

may ſet Fruit-trees at thirty Yards diſtance pw t# 

from one another , throughout the whole plenwbele 

Fields, in ſtraight and direft Rows, after Fields. 
the manner of an Orchard, and you may 
go on with your Plowing with the loſs on- 
ly of about a yard, or tour Foot Square 
of Landabout every Tree for twenty years 
at leaſt, and when they are grown (o big, 
that you think your Corn receives hurt by 
the ſhade or droppings of the Trees, if 
ou can turn it to paſture, the Trees will 
improve moſt kind of Land, by keeping 
it warm in the Spring, they will make the 
Grals come and grow more early, and by 
Shades in the Summer preſerve it from burn= 
ing-; but the Trees being ſet at ſuch a diſt» 
ance,the Land may continue for any purpoſe 
for ever, if you dreſsor Prune thele Trees 
higher up than any other, that no Boughs 
may hang in' the reach of Cattle, and for 
convenience of going about them with your 
Team to any work,and thereby the Air and 
Rain will have free acceſs to the Grals, 
or Grain near about them, and the 
Fruit will be ſafer from common Pilferers. 
Theſe need no other fencing than Thorns 
bound about them , and a Stake driven in 
the midſt to keep them from ſhaking z be- 
cauſe you may receive the profit of the 
Stubble 
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Stubble or Fallow without fuffering any 
large Cattle tocome intoche Ground, thax 
will browſe upon them, i: 2 


How ts $ 4 Anather Way of Planting Fruit- 

Pleanwghs IFES 1N Fields is by fi Walks of them, 

*r - cg 100 the mid(t, or along the 

trees m fides of your Paſture-grounds, where you 

Fields. have a mind to have Walks for arnament, 
br ſhady ; for why Walks of Fruit-trees 
ſhould not be rather Planted than of Elm, 
Sycamores, Aſh-trees, &c. none can pretend 
a reaſon, there being ſome ſorts of Fruit» 
trees that will (and almoſt auy kind may 
be ordered ſo as to) grow very handſome 
in 'ſhape, beſides the beauty and ſweet 
ſmell of the Bloſſoms; and worth of the 
Fruit, 

To prevent damage by Cattle, if you go 
this way to. work in Field Planting , they 
muſt be well grown before you ſet them, 
that is, they muſt be of about ſix years 
growth, and then well fenced, and there 
are two ways uſed to ſave them harmleſs. 
1. One much commended is by Tumping 

Toſes them, and it's performed thus, vis. ſer 
Trees by your Trees in the place deſigned on the top, 
TwIVS- or almoſt on the top of the Ground , no 
deeper than to make it ſtand, tho all the 
Roots be not cover'd, till the Tump or 
Mound be raiſed about it; and then take 
a line gbout a yard and quarter long, tye 
the one end of jt about the Tree, —__ 


. - 6d Cyderiſt, 
that in going round the Tree with the Line 
ſtrain'd, it may lip about the Tree as you 
go, faſten the other end to an Iron ſetter 
or ſtick with a ſharp point, and as you go 
round the Tree, mark the Ground ; Mate 
then a Ditch on the out-ſide of the round 
Score, and lay the Turf handſomly two or 
three heights, with the Graſs-fide outward 
ſo as to make the work full half a yard, or 
two Foot high; then caſt the Mold out of 
the Ditch, obſerving to throw the beſt of 
it next the Roots of the Tree, till you 
bave raiſed it within as high as the Turf ; 
then prick ſtrong Thorns into the Mold 
that they may lye upon the Turf, an 
point outwards a yard over the Turf; as 
you place the Thorns, put more Turt or 
faſt heavy Earth out of the Ditch upon the 
ends of them, treading it down the better 
to fix them, and lay the Earth ſhelving 
down from the Turf towards the Tree, 
that if Rain fall it may ſoke towards the 
Roots; if you have any ſmall Thorns, Bry- 
ars, Furs, or Gorlſe, lay it one the top of 
the work hniſhed, round the Tree and repair 
all yearly as you ſee canſe , which may be 
done with ſmall trouble. The following 
oblervations will demonſtrate the great 
conyenience of ſetting Fruit-trees this 
way. 

Firſt if your Land be over moiſt this 
Ditch will drain all wet from the Roots 
of the Tree ; but if the Land be on - 

uc 
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ſach that the Water will ſtand in, then 

when you perceive it ( which is very rate- 

Iy) cut ſome little Notch or Trench to 
* lex it out. | 

« Secondly , This way of ſetting is com- 

mended in dry Land ; becauſe the Earth 

of the Mound will ſecure the Roots from | 

the heat of the Sun, and every ſhower of 

Rain will much refreſh it, by ſoaking tos 7 

wards the Tree. | 4 
'< Thirdly, You need not bind your Tree *© 
lf to aſtake which doth ofren gall and Hurt 

| the Trees for ſo much Earth about it will 
keep it ſteady, 

Fourthly, cou Land be ſtiff,or ſtrong 


old Land, the Mourd made of it will met- 
low and improve about the Roots, and al- 
ſo by that time the Roots ſpread as far as 
the Ditch, it will be filPd up with Mold 
fallen from the Tump, and with ſticks, 
Leaves, &c. which will be rotten, looſe, 
and good for Trees to Root in, and by 
_ that time they will need littte or no de. 
fence, if any at all; A few Thorns tyed 
about the bodies of the Trees, to Keep 
Cattle from rubbing againlt them will be 
enough. | | 
Fifchly, The Chief benefit of ſetting 
Trees thus, is, that where the Soil is ſome- 
what too moiſt or ſhallow, the Tree being 


ſet on the top of the Land, will put forth , 
#” it's Roots plentifully into the Earth caſt 0 
| up, q 


+ 


4 ww _3T ae. ©. Ent ia 


| ad Coderitt. 
vp, and thence ſhoot into tlie upper Turf 


and beſt Land that hath been Ptowed and 
manured before. 


Another way of Fencing is by ereCt- | 


ing at a Foot and a half diſtance one from 
another, about every Tree three ſmall 
Poſts, ( ifthey be ſawed they need be bur 
three Inches Grnare )or you may ule Poles, 
or ſtraight Boughs, either whole, or if big 
enough; cloven in two, three or four parts, 
abour five Foot above the Gronnd in height, 
being driven into the Ground, nail a croſs 
Bar of Wood from each to other, within 
a Hand's breadth of the tops of the Polts, 
to which Bar, nail a Pale or two betwixr 
each two Poſts; ſtuck into the Ground or 
naiPdto the like Croſs Bar within a Foon 
of the bottom of the Poſts; the way of ir 
may be ſeen now in diverſe places, and 
learnt in a Minute ; though what's faid 
here makes it plain enough. | 

This way is more chargable than Tump- 
ing, where Timher is ſcarce, but mucl: 
more dureable than it,,and abiolutely ne- 
ceſſary where Deer, or Rabbets, or any. 
thing that peels the Bark off, come into 
the Land Planted, 


t29 


$. 5. Another way of Planting in Fields ?14:tiag 
which hath been ſucceſsfully PraRtiſed, is near # dgs 
thus, When you ſcour a Ditch,and cut down ©! —_ 
or plaiſh an old Qiickſer-Hedg, then ſet 


a row of Treeswithina yatd of the Hedg 
K Oil 
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on that ſide that is not Ditch't, and Fence 
them with half-Round Tumps only on the 
one ſtde, for the Hedg will fecure them on 
the other, and from the cut or plaiſh*r 
Hedg, you will commonly have Thorns 
and Bryars enough for the Mounds, to 
Fence it as hath been before directed ; and 
at the ſame time, or in Summer, draw 
ſome of the Quickthorns, Hips, or Bry- 
ars, from the Hedg in o the Fence, about 
the Tump which will contribute to the 
ſtrengthening and preſerving the dead 
fence you had made about it before ; ſo 
that you may be free from trouble about 
it for ever after. 

There are theſe advantages in this way 
of Planting, viz. 

7. The Ditch on the out-ſide the Hedg 
drains the Ground and makes it healthful 
and found, | 

2. The Ground near the Hedg is com- 
monly very Rich, as not having been im- 
poveriſhed by Tillage, but improved ſome - 
times by the often ſconring of the Ditch, 
and commonly with the Dung of Cattle, 
that for ſhelter, Shade or Fodcer repair 
thither. 4 

3. Its not the leaſt hindrance to Plow- 
ing or Graſsz for the Hedg when its 
2£0wn up, uſuatly beareth out zs far as the 
Trees ſet inthe Field. 

4. And this is much better than Plant- 
ing in the Hedg Row, as many do ſor 1n 


a © 
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a large top its apter to weaken the Hedg 
under it, but thetebeing ſet a little diſtance 
from the Hedg, and growing ( as they will 
with the greateſt part of their Heads from 
it, will not damage it. 

5. The Fruit may be gathered with much 
moreeaſe, than of thoſe that are Planted 
in the Hedets. 

6. They will not be choak*t or hurt by 
the Hedg when its grown up, but be good 
handfome fair Trees. 

You may ſet theſe at eight yards diſtance, 
or nearer, being but one fingle Row, and 
fo if but half a Field ( as uſually ir tallgpur ) 
have the Ditch on the out-ſide, you may 
fet a conſiderable number, and find advan- 
tage without damage, and with inconſide- 
rable charge, eſpecially if the Ditch ſtand 
on the North-ſide, if you can, therefore 
chooſe fuch Hedges. 

* This is not to be practiſed near Hedges 
that are full of great Wood, or Trees ; 
but if there be but few Trees, its bur 


| leaving a vacancy near ſuch Trees, and ſet- 


ting your Fruit-trees againit ſach places, 


| where there grow none in the Hedg. 
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 & 6. Avother way of Planting in Fields How i 
Is this, if you would Plant without any Pi is 
charge of Fencing, you may do it in your 74%" ** 


Hedges; theſe Trees muſt be weil grown 
and ſtrong, that the Hedgchoak them not 


| While they are young : and when you 
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plaiſhor cut down a Quick Hedg, obſerve 
no certain diſtance, but as it happens where 
you find it moſt free from Quick, ſet a Tree 
and incloſe the Body in the 7 but bind 
not the Etherings too cloſe about it, leſt 
they gall and fret it, and as it groweth 
obſerve what Thorns annoy it, and cut 
them off. 


$. 7. If you have a mind to ſet any Cut- 
tins of Codlings, Gennet-Moils, or 0+ 
ther Apple-rrees that grow of Cuttings, 
they will proſper very well in, or rather 
near a Hedg; becauſe generally 'there the 
Mold is loole and mellow for them to put 
forth Roots in, and ſomewhat enrich't 
by the frequent cleanſing of the Ditch ; 
it you Plant them near the Hedg, you muſt 
a little Fence them on the one fide, as by 
the third foregoing direCtion ; bunt the 
Tumps you raiſe to ſet the Thorns jm, 
muſt not be above a Foot high, for the Cut- 
tings will ſhoot out their Roots, almoſt to 
the top of the Earth abont them, and a 


| 

high Mound falling down by degrees, Þ : 
ſome of the beſt Roots may be left bare, Þ { 
or very little Earth upon them. t 
The way of. preparinz Plants for this c 
purpoſe, is by Circumpoſition, &&c. as I5F t] 
dircctedinthe x 1 Chap, of Dwarf-trees. Þ fe 
Make choice of Cuttings or Stems a8Þ &; 
big as a Mans wrilt ( if you can ) towardsF ti: 
the lower end ; before you ſet them, prune th 
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| them out of the reach of Cattle, and leave 

but little top on them when you ſet them, 

neither let them be very long ; if the tops 

} be out of the reach of the Cattle its e- 

t nough, 

: here be ſome th l b- 

I & $8. There be ſome that get long Cra EN 
tree-ſtocks out of Woods, or elſe dreſs $144.” 
ſome up in their Nurſeries to grow tall, and long Crab- 

1t- ſet them in their Fields or Hedges, and atree Stoeky. 

0s three years ſtanding Graft them, which 

ps, © may do well and is better approved of, be- 

ier | cauſe there needs no remoyal after they 

the Þ are Grafted (which is of great adventage 

put # as to make both good-bearing and ſound 

ht & Trees) but ſome inconvenience there is 

h ; & inthis way : the long Stocks out of Woods 

nuſt ® being commonly very old, their Bark thick, 

s by Þ their Roots hig, they thrive but indiffe- 

the Þ rently; and thoſe raiſed in Nurſeries will 

; if, Þ ſeldom be taper grown, or ſtrong enowgh 

Cut- I} to bear a large top well, after they are 

ſt to Þ Grafted ſohigh as they ought, being tet in 
nd 2Þ Fields: You will alto be longer in raiſing 
Trees, Þ Stocks to that height, and any conſiderable 
bare, | ſtrength ( as isneceſſary for this purpole 
| than in raiſing Trees, if your Stocks be 
r this Þ Grafted young in your Nurſery, becauſe 
as 15H they thrive more after Grafting than be- 
ces. | fore; and jn both Caſes if you Graftthem 
ms BR tigh, the Stocks will be continuaily put- 
owardsF ting out ſprouts of their own kind below 
- pruneÞs the place they are Grafted at, which will 
they 
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The miſ- 
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require frequent cutting off , if you Graft 
them not very high you will find it difficult 
todet-nd them itrom the nipping of Cattle, 
and from the Cyens being broke out of the 
Stocks by ſome caſualties or other, to which 
they are more expoſed in Fields that lye 
common to Cattle, than Nurlſeries that are 
incloſed, 


$. 9. The way moſt uſed in Planting- 
Countries 1s by Grafting ſuch Crab-trees as 
grow 1n the Hedges or Grounds, and this 
is theſpeedieſt way to have Fruit; becauſe 
the big Trees ha. e Bodies already, and in 
four or five yearstim? ( well ordered ) will 
have gcod tops to bear; and if you Graft 
fmall Stocks in your Ground that haye grown 
of their own accord there, and Fence them, 
they will ſpeedily bring on Grafts, being 
ſo weil Rooted. 


E, 10. Many cut off the tops of old 
Crab-trees, or Apple-trees, and Graft the 
body or Trunk , but the Cyens could never 
cover the Heads of thoſe Stocks, and by 
that time the top was a little grown up, 
the body was ready toperiſh with rotten- | 
neſs. The beſt way for big Crabtrees ( of 
if you would change the kind of any Fruit- 

trees ) is to Graft them in the Boughs, where 

taey are not Migger than a Mans Arm, 
making uſe of none but thoſe that grow f 
handſome at convenient diſtance one from 
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another, cutting off the others fmooth and 
even, cloſe to the Body of the Tree. 

To do this, that Winter that you cut 
or plaiſh a Hedg, order the Workmen to 
trim up, but nor to lop or top the Crab- 
trees, unleſs it be the tops of the Boughs 
two Foot above the place you intend to 
Graft themat, and thenin March following 
ſaw off the Heads at proper places and 
Graft them. 


$. 11. Many are for Grafting theſe in of Grafy- 
the Cleft; becauſe they think the Cyen ing 014 
hath beſt hold, and will not be ſo ſubje& Trees m 
to be broke off, or our, by the Wind, as "5 C#/f+ 
thoſe Grafted in the Bark ; but many times 
thoſe in the Clefr are broke out by the 

ind, neither can you perceive that the 
Wood of the Cyen in the Cleft did ever 
cement with the Wood of the Stock, but 
only on the outſideas the others do: And 
thoſe in the Cleft are not ſo apt to grow all 
of them, nor to make ſogreat a growth as £ 
thoſe in the Bark, which with a little wa- 
rineſs may be preſerved from danger of the 
Wind, and full as much care malt be had 
about thaſe Gratted in the Cleft, if you 
will preſerve them all from the fame pre- 
judice, 


E 12. You may obſerye the following 
difference in Grafting theſe great & 0aghs Graft old 
from all the foremencioned varieties 0! Trees, 

K 4 Greafcing, 
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Grafting, and look upon itas a thing well 
worthy to be taken notice of and obſerved. 
When you have prepared the Cyen as 
you are directed to do when you Graft in 
the Bark, apply it to the place you deſign 
to put it in, and flit the Bark of the Bough 
through on both ſides the Cyen cloſe to it, 
beginning at the top of the Bough, and not 
carrying the ſlits much above half length 
of the {lope of the Cyen, ſeparate that lit- 
tle portion of the Bark between the two 
ſlits, from the Waod with your Inſtrument, 
thruſting it a little lower than the Qlts, to 
let in the Cyen as far as it is ſloped, and 
then ſtick the Cyen in, having firſt taken 
off from the edges of the Cyen any uneven- 
neſs ( not cutting through the Bark ) that 
all may the better fit together, and you may 
Pur in two, three, or four Cyens in every 
cad, having reſpect to the bignels of it ; 
ar you may in the biggeſt put in two Cy- 
ens in the Cleft, and two others in the 
Bark, doing one of the later on the Weſt- 
fide of it, for then the Wind blowing it 
towards the Head, 1s not ſo apt to break it 
out, asifit drove it from the head; bind 
the heads and Clay them as you heard be- 
fore, and continue to do ſo yearly till the 
headsare almoſt covered, 
At hiſt Claying, ſtick in Feathers or 
Jong Eſcures, to prevent Birds lighting on 
the Cyens, | 7 h 
' Jn Faly tpilowing ( whether you Graft 
EN £36 '  thelp 
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theſe big Stocks in the Cleft or Bark ) pick 
off moſt of the Leaves of the Cyens, and cut 
off ſuch ſprigs as growing inward will 
make the head thick, and all ſtragling out 
Boughs, that the Wind may not have fo 
much force upon them to break the Bran» 
ches out of the Stocks. 

Cut off alſo ſome of the biggeſt Shoots 
the Crab-tree = forth of its own kind ; 
but for the firſt three years, you muſt nor 
cut off all, leſt the Tree not having liber- 
ty to vent all che Sap that cometh up, ſur. 
feit and dye, the ſmall Grafts not being a- 
ble to receive near ſo much Sap as the old 
top did the year before, 

Thus many Country-men when they 
take off the head of an old Oak, have ſome- 
times found it dye, and therefore in ſome 
Countries, they leave one big Bough to 
grow for one year to draw up the Sap, ( as 
they term it ) whereas it is indeed that the 


Sap-may have liberty to vent it ſelf ; for 


Trees that have a thick Bark, as old Oaks 
have, when all the ſmall Boughs are cut off, 
are long in putting forth Branches z and 
d.fiicultly at laſt put forth ſo many agwill 
ſpend the Sap which comes up the Tree, 
i1 ſome proportion to what it did the year 
before, when the whole tap was on, which 
Sap being chiefly in the greateſt Channel 
betwixt or near the Bark and out-fide of 
the Body ofthe Tree, and not being ven- 
ted, is either dryed or conſumed by Fa 

| cat 
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heat of the Sun, or putrifies for want of 
that continual motion that is in it, when 
it hath vent, that feyeral Treesdye of this 
Diſeaſe; and when Trees dye this way 
the Bark will drop off from the Body of 
them er by ſome years than otherwiſe. 

Henceit is that you may kill a Tree, by 
lopping off the whole top in the Summer 
time, or ſo much of it that the remaining 
Boughs cannot recejveall the Sap, bur it ly» 
eth choakt up for want of lſſne. 

The ſecond Summer you ought to bind 
ſome Hay-ropes, about the lower part of 
the Cyens; there will be no great need of 
repeating this the third Summer, but if 
done, it willthe more certainly ſecure them 
from breaking by the Wind. 

Thus you may ſecurely and ſpeedily 
Graft old Trees, that areeither bad Bear- 
ers, or bear Fruit of bad kinds, and they 
will in three or four years bear plentifully, 
if you take care ( which you always ought 
to do upon any Grafting or inoculating ) 
to Graft them with kinds that experience 
of your ſelf, or others, can faithfully a[- 
{ure youto be of very good bearing kinds, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


of propagating and ordering Vines, 
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F. 1. TY beſt Ground for them is a Soil propep 
rich dry, light, Sandy Land, in- for Vines. 


clinable to Stony or Gravel, ſo it bind not; 
if itincline much to Brambles it's a fign of 
apt Ground for this Plant ; the richneſs of 
the Soil is not alrogether fo requiſite as the 
heat and dryneſs thereof; a ſhort Vine full 
of Knots or Joints 1s moſt fruitful, and fir- 
teſt for our Clymate, The beſt Dung to 
Fatten the Earth they grow in, is Horſe 
or Sheeps-dung ; make bare the Roots in 
the beginning of Winter, and throw, in 
plenty of the ſame Dung moſt Winters. 


$ 2. Next be ſure to make choice of ſuch x ;a4; of 


| Grapes as are moſt ſuitable to the Engliſh Yines to be 


Soi! 2nd Clymate, which is more ſabjeCt to r9pagated 
nipping Froſts and cold blaſts than France ® Englang- 


&c. andour Northern Country much worſe 
than the Southern for theſe Fruits ( as well 
as all other) eſpecially, are better or worſe 
and bear according to the place they grow 
jo, if they have a proper Soil, be well or- 

; 2 | gdered, 
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dered, have much Sun, as upon a South- 
Wall or upon the Eaſt-Wall which is beſt 
next, the Fruit will be better and ſooner 
ripe. And I have read that the Vine that 
yields Grapes in the Canaries, of which the 
Sack is made, was tranſplanted from the 
Rhine in Germany thither, and that it was 
no .other than the Rheniſh-Wine Grape, 
which agrecing and improving in that Cly. 
mate, affords the moſt delicate Wine, far 
different from it's parents on the Rhine. 

The ſmall black Grape, by ſome calPd 
the Cluſtec-Grape, or Currant-Grape , is 
the firſt ripe, beares well, the Bunches are 
ſmall, but the Grapes fo thick that you 
cannot put a pin between them, and is a 
very pleaſant ſweet Grape, and as fit for 
propagation aS any, There is another ſort 
ſo them without Stones, 

The nextis the Red and White Musk- 
adine, bearing well, large Bunches, and 
fair Fruit, and ripens in moſt years againſt - 
a South-Wall ; but the Red is not {o good 
as the White, 

The Red and White Fiontin'ac, is a 
Fruit, of a very pleaſant haut-guſt, where 
_”___ to perfect ripenels, which it ſcarce 

oes, unleſs in a hot Summer, and it be 
Planted azainſt a £o0d South-Wall. 

The Black or Red Orleance is a very 

good Giape, and ripens very well with 
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The great Blue-Grape, is very good Fruit» 
and ripens well with us. 

The Canada, or Parſley-Grape, fo cald 
from the Country whence it came, and from 
the form of it's Leaf, being divided and 
Jagged like a Parſley Leaf, it's ripe ſome- 
what late, but a good Fruit, 

The Raifin-Grape is a large and long 
Grape, but ripens not well in this Cly- 
mate. . | 
The Burlet, is a very large Grape, but 
ſeldom ripening here, 

Grape de Arbois, is a very good Grape. 

The Burſarobe is an excellent large 
ſweet White Grape, and in ſome years rip- 
ens well, as alſo will the Muſcar. 


Y 3. The beſt way of propagating The way of 


Vines, is in November, to Lay a Branch of fr9p4ga'ing 


that years growth into the Earth, under 
the old Tree, without cutting it off; lay 
as many Joints, or Buds in the Earth as 
you can, leaving but one or two out ; for 
it puts forth it's Roots chiefly at the Joints 
at a years end, or in the February come 
twelve-month cut it off from the old one, 
and Plant it where yoy deſign it ſhoufd 
grow; lay it in the Earth 1n the ſame poſture 
it Jay in before, and alſo lay ſome of the 
Buds of the new Wood that grow out ſince 
tt was firſt laid down; that it may gain 
the more Roots, leaving out ofthe Gropnd 
again not aboye one or two Buds. 

You 
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Propageting You may chance to fave Suckers of an 
Vines by old Vine which will be ſure to grow; Or 
Suckers you may take Cuttings of Vine-Branches 
and Eut- of that years growth, and cut the bott 
"$"- in ſhapeof a Deer's foot on the under ſide, 
and ſet them in good warm looſe Land, 
and many will grow ; if it be in"the place 
you intend they ſhall always ſtand in, next 
Jeer lay down a part of that which hath 
grown out, to Root alſo, or els upon re- 
moval lay in the new growth all but a Bud 
or two, with that part which 1s already 
Rooted ; if' it have made but ſmall growth 
the firſt year, lay part of the ſecond years 
growth in the Ground ; it will more ad- 
vantage them by helping them to good 
Roots, than the loſs of a year or two's 
growth 1n the top will amouat to. 


$. 4. If you have an old Vine that bear- 

To belpex eth not well, lay down in Febrxary or March 

_ Old Fine, ſome of the ſtrongeſt Branches of the fore- 
4 going year, ( that grow low) inthe Mold 
under the old Tree, without cutting them 

off, leaving out of the Ground a Bud or 

two to grow, and your Wall will quickly 

be furniſhed with new and Freſh Branches ;. 

ſo that by degrees you may.cut off many 

of the old Branches of the Vine; for tho 

one Vine may cover abundance of Wall- 

ing, yet three or four Roots in that com- 


pats will ſtrengthen ic the more to bear. 
| S. 5. As 
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&. 5. As Vines ſtand in more need of of prying 
Pruning than other Fruit-trees, 10 great Fines, 
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care is to be taken in the performing of it; 
When you have ſet your Vine as you have 
been _ directed, ſo that not above two 
Buds of it remain above Ground, you are 
to nail up ſuch Branches as grow forth up 
to the Wall, till it have over-ſpread as 
much Wall as you deſign for it , ſuffering 
not above two Branches to grow from the 
Ground, and ſnipping yearly the tops of 
the Branches a conſiderable length, as far 
as they are weak and tender, and allo all 
ſmall poor ones, cloſe to the body, unleſs 
the well-liking Branches be but few, and 
then you may leave the loweſt Bud of ſome 
of them, to grow forth next year, and this 
you areto do yearly towards February, Or 
the beginning of Fennary. 

When your Vine comes to bear, you are 
to uſe your Knife about it three times in 
the year. 

Firſt at fartheſt in Februery, and the be- 
gining thereof you are to prune off part of 
the foregoing years Shoots where they are 
too thick, cloſe to the old Wood. As it 
enriches your Vine to keepit thin of Bran- 
ches, ſo you mult take care it be well 
ſtored with Buds againſt the Spring fol 
lowing, for it bears Grapes only on the 
new Shoots of everP year; and in cutting 
off theſe Branches, you muſt take care your 
Wall continue furniſhed with ſuch Branches 
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as =y be ſpread upon the Wall regulatl 
and decently, not thick itt ofie place an 
thin in anothet, nor croſſing out another. 
Oa every Sprig you cut off in this Pruning, 
where you would have Fruit the ſucceeding 
year, leave two or three Buds, for out of 
thoſe Buds, eſpecially the ſecond or third, 
proceeds the Cluſters ; alſo cut off the 
Btanch aſlope on one ide or under, that 
the Rain reſt not on the Pith of the re- 
maining part, 

Secondly, The next time to take off ſu- 
perfluties from your Vine is about Midſum- 
mer, when the Grapes are knit , clip off 
then the end of the Branches that have 
Grapes on them, a little above the Grapes, 
that they may have the more nouriſhment 
and keep them nail'd to the Wall, as alſo 
barren Branches where the Wall needs 
them, 

Thirdly, The laſt time of cutting is in 
Amnguſt, for then, becauſe Leaves and Bran- 
ches may be ſo thick , as to keep the Heat 
of the Sun from the Grapes, which is necel- 
iary toripen them, you may phick off ſome 
of the Leaves, and cut ſome of the 
Branches to open way for tlie Sun to come 
to them. 

T heres on thing to be obſerved in Prun- 
ing theſe, peculiar to it, that whereas others 
are cut at a Bud, the Brinches of theſe muſt 
be cut off near the midſt betwixt two'Buds, 
and that not later in the year than the be- 
ginning 


Ns 
ers 


inning of Febrwary, for afterwardythe Sa wy” 

- Juice will —— and the Vine will - ans. ay 
much weakened by bleeding. You will by «*d Jane. 
that time alſo ſee what. the ,Froſt, of the rad a ae 
Winter foregoing, hath kilPd , which. tauſt ;,w,,%or 
be taken, all away./:'s ,. | tec Winter - 

.If Froſts come , before any Grapes are Pruxing of 
ripe , defend them in the night tune by /7*%* 

Tults or Mats, * 

..S. 6. It's not worth your labour to Plant | 
Vines by Eſpaliers, or in a Vineyard in ©” _— 
England ;, becauſe, of. the early nipping P England, 
Froſts which our Clymate is very ſubject co, 
which is the reaſan ti's ſeldom uſed, and. 
the uſage of people in ſuch caſes. affords no 
weak Argument that it's of. no Advantage ; 

And Grapes ſe]dom or never ripen well 
in this Iſle, without great help of Art and 
induſtry, to which purpoſe take thele di- 
_ = JW DRE 
Firſt, To Plant fach as ripen ſooneſt in 
the year, that they may. have as , much of 

the Summer heat at ripening time as. may 

Secondly, Let the Wall you Plant them 


apainſt, bea full South, or bur a little ins, 
clining to the Eaſt ;-qr if you have a half 
round, or cornerina Wall, or the back of 
a Brick Chimney, or a Kiln-wall, , or Barn-, 
wall poſited as aforeſaid, make uſe of ſuch 
places for them, ' 


; Y -x*; 
LC Vines 
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- - Vines will proſper and bear well againſt 
a high Wall, yet that is not altogether (© 
neceflary bt that low Walls may ſerve 
turn, and the higher may be reſerved for 
ſuch Fruit-trees as will not do well with- 
.*. . out them. That of a "Tarras Walk may« Þ 
do well for Vines, aid the Gravel Walk 
' under the Wall mightily encreife the heat 
about them, | 

If you Plant any Trees againſt your 

_dwelting-tonſe wall , thete May be Yorhe 
harrow places berween two Wifldows, or 
the like, where other Fcuft-trees have not 
room to ſpread: a Vine may prow upthere, 
ahbd : above thofe narrow places enlarge 
it ſelf where ever it meets with rooth. 

You may fo Phat 'a Vine betwixt e- 
very ,Frilit-tree that groweth againſt yoir 
hotteſt Walls, and tet it fpread a firtR ih 
the Surnmer time into. the Fruit-trees oh 
either ſide, eſpecially if the Fruit of ſuch 
Trees vſe'to he early ripe, or that they 
bear little Froit, or have not been Jo lofhg 
ſetas to have covered the Wall. And the 
ſuch Vines cannot extend themſelvesto that 
bigne(s, as thofe Plahted'where they have 
more room ; yet by 'this means (you will 
make advantage of ſuch portions bf yout 
Wall, as otherwiſe you cbald Have bur lit- 
tle benefit from. | 

Some Vines Shoot forth exceeding large 
Branches yearly , but bear- little., #n ſach F 
cales bare the Roots, and cut oft a Maſter F 

Root, & 


and Cyderiit. os 
Root , or two from the Tree, then lay 
ſome Sand, Aſhes, or any hot barren Soil 
to the Roots, and it will abate the redun- 
dancy of Sap,and conduce to bearing Fruits, 
. A 


$ 7. Do not pull or cut off your Vine- 
Leaves in Auguſt, or September, with deſign 
of giving acceſs to the Suns heat, thereby 
to acclerate the maturity of the Fruit, as 
many frequently uſe to do, and as is before 
directedin Sed.5, for on my own experince , 
ſuch depriving the Grape of it's Leafed 
ſbelter from the cool Air,or morning Froſts, 
hath always proved pernicious and deſtruct- 
tive tothe Grape ; and I have often obſery- 
ed the beſt —_— and earheſt ripe , to 


be under the w and Protection of ſome 
Leaf. 
d X L 2 C H A P, 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Of Figs, their kinds, and propaga= 


t10N., 


Fige E Igs are a Fruit that agree with' Engliſh 


Palars and Soils much alike, there be- 
ing few that affet them, Among the ſe- 
veral ſorts of them, there aretwo of chief- 
eſt note among us. The great blew Fig, 
as large as a Katherine.Pear, and which is 
moſt common, and bear their Fruit to per- 
feft ripenels, if {et againſt a South-Wall, 
and ſpread thereon with Nails and Leath- 
ers, and Planted on warm Land. | 

And there is the Dwarf blew Fig, thats 
ſooner ripe and' better 'taſted. than the for- 
mer, but the Tree and Fruit is leſler. , _ 

Fig-trees ought to be Planted in a very 
warm place, againſta Wall defended from | 
the North and North-Eaſt Wind : every 
old Tree will yield plenty of Suckers fit 
to raiſe new ones from beginning of Odober, 
untill Candlemas; or they may beraiſed by 
Layers,as Vines, Prunethem no more than 
extream neceſſity requires. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Walnits , their kinds and pro- 
pagation. ' 


& 1 Here are ſeveral ſorts of Wal- Kinds ef 
nuts, ſome being larger, others #4/nuts. 

thinner ſheld than the common, but differ 

ſo little one from another that Men have 

not much minded giving them Names ; the 

largeſt ſort is uſually calld the French Wall- 

nut 3 the beſt are thoſe of a tender thin 

ſhell, of a full Kernel , and of a middle 


ſize. 


8. 2. Walnutsare much Planted of late, Foy wher 
and are very proper for Walks in Grounds, Fe 
and a good Fence to ſhelter Buildings and 7/75 #76 
Orchards ; the Fruit is uſeful, and profita.** 
ble if you can ſpare any to ell, or for Oil 
for Painters, if the Markets ſhould be glut- 
ted with them, and the Timber fo excel- 
lent for Tables, Chairs, Stools, and the 
Stocking of Guns, ec. that it goes off wcll, 
and takes a good price, 


L 3 S 3. They 
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Wey of rat & >. They are raiſed by Nuts gathered 

| =q of from khe ne Trees: if you can, let them 

: have their Green Husks on them, for the 
bitterneſs thereof will detend the Kernels 
from being eaten by Worms before they 
ſpring up; but you muſt chiefly reſpect 
their full ripeneſs, at which tim-2 they are 
apt to ſhed their Husks ; you may either 
ſet them as they come immediately from 
the Tree, or keep them in the Sand till 
M arch, 

Set them in rich, dry, warm Land, lit- 
tle more than au lnch dcep, and when you 
tranſplant them, ſet. them as ſpeedily as 
you can after taking up,, and cut off little 
of the Roots , but by no means the Sap 
or heart-Root ( as in other Trees ) and 
top them not at all, if.youcan help it ;z 
bur if the Tree be fo tall, crooked, or 
dead at the top before removal, then you 
mult put a Peg, or ſome ſoft Wax into the 
Pith-Pole, or cover the Cut with Clay,tht 
wet may not get in, and make it dye down- 
ward, becauſe theſe Trees have a large 
Pith ; when you do cur off the top, do it 
if you can, at a ſide-Branch or Sprig, and 
that will ſpread under the Clay and cover 
the tops again ; you may cur off many ſide- 
Branches when you tranſplant them, 

No Cattle will brouſe or peel them by 
reaſon of their bitterneſs, ſo that a Fence 
that will preſerve them from Cattles rub- 


bing it ſufficient, AM ' 
S. 4. They | 


4 
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$. 4. They will grow in looſe Gravel- Soil prope, 
ly, Stoney , or almoſt Rockey Land, andfor Wat- 
beſt where they are firſt ſet withobt being *#* 
« removed, to which end you may in ſuch 
a Hitto& as is ſpoken of in Field-Plant- 
ing (but nat ſo broad nor ſo high) ſet 
three or four Nuts, or more, and about 
two years after they are grown up, pluck 
up gently all but one of them, that is like- 
ly to make the beſt Tree, 
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CHAP. XVI 


Of Cheſnuts. 


of 


He beſt Chefnuts among vs 2re thoſe 

that come 'from beyond Sea, but of 
thoſe that grow with us, ſome are larger 
than others, without any difference worth 
obſervation. 


# - 


Cheſnut-trees graw to be very large, 
and bear good Friiit on a hot dry Land 3 
they are excellent for a defence trom Winds, 
and better then Walnut-trees, but of much 
flower growth; It's not 200d to top then 
as ſome do when they tranſplant them, 


They are raiſed by ictting Nuts an Inch 
and (half deep, that *come trom beyond 
Sea, at the end of the year ; or from good 
Nuts well ripened in England, which you 
may. fer with the Husks on when they are 
fallen, or rather kept in Sand till the 
great Frofs are over : theſe Trees grow 
neſt likewife witnout it being ever removed, 
Wb 74 8 ſome 


A 
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* fome fay that they will grow well being 


* Grafted upon Oaks, Beeech, or Walnut- 
trees. 4 


Y The Horſe-Cheſnut groweth of Lay. 
* ors, and makes delicate Trees for Ave- 
& gues, 
H 
Fr 
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CH A P. XVIL 


Of Filbeards. 


Here are two ſorts of Filbeards , diſtin- 
guiſht by the colour of theskin of their 
Kernells, the one being Red, and the other 
White: There is another ſort, calPd the 
Filbeard of Conſtantinople'; the Leaves and 
Fruit of ahices re oper than either of 
the former : And there 1s beſides theſe an 
excellent large plump Nut, that hath a ve. 
ry good Kernel, the beſt 'of which have 
a very thin ſhell, 

Filbeards and Hazle-Nuts worthy to be 
Planted in Orchards or Gardens, are raiſed 
from Nuts ſet inthe Earth or Suckers from 
the Rootsof an old Tree,or may be Graft- 
edonthe common Hazle-Nut-Tree. 
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CHAP XVII. 


Of Nainces their kinds and propa- 
£4tion. 


Here is not a more delicate Fruit for 

the Kitchin and Conſervatory than 

the Quince, whereof there are ſome ſorts, 

though not many, ſomwhart different from 
each other, 

The- Portugal Apple Quince, is of beſt 
eſteem, it*s a large yellow Fruit, tender, 
pleaſant , and ſoon boiled, 

The Portugal Pear Quince is much like 
the former, except.in it's form, 

The Barbary Quince is good, but ſmall. 

The Lyons Quince 1s a large yellow, 
and the Brunſwick Quince a large white , 
both good Fruit, but inferior to the two 


F : 

"dd Engliſh Quince is the moſt Stony, 
and a harſh Fruit, and covered with a Doun 
or Cotton, 

The way of raiſing Quince-trees is by 
Suckers, Cuttings, as you are taught in the 
Eleventh Chap. aforegoing; and it's only 
to be.added that if you have a part >. A 

ree 
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How to 
propagate 
by Lajers- 
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Tree that groweth ſo low, that you can 
bring it to the Ground, either by Plaiſhing 


or otherwiſe, you may do it in the begin- 


ning of Winter, and cover it all with Earth 
but the.ends of the Branches, and let it con- 
tinue ſo one year, and then uncover it, 
and every Twig will have put forth 
Roots in the Earth, which being cut off, 
and tranſplanted will make you a Tree. 
And this is the way of propagating Fruit. 
trees by Layers: And you may here take 
notice, that all ſuch Trees that may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, as Currans, Quince , 
Goosberries, Raſpberries, Barberries, 


Figs, Vines, Mulberries, &c. may be rai- 


ed likewiſe by Layers, and this way takes 
more ſure than by Cuttings. Trees ge- 
nerally have large Pith that will grow by 
Cuttings and Layers, | 

Quince-trees delight, and bear beſt in a 
fat, moiſt, rich Land, where ſome Sinck, 
or Gutter that carries away the ſoke or 
Waſh of a Dunghil or Houſe, is a place 
uſually choſen for them, and is ſuch as they 
like very well in. 

Some will Graft or Inoculate Quince- 
ſtocks, with Grafts or Buds from Q1ince- 


trees of good bearing kinds, which will 


cauſe them to bear more early. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.: XIX. 


Of Mul{berries. 


k © Ulberries are diſtinguiſhed by their 
M Colours, for there are Black, Red, 
and White, 


The Black Mulherry-tree never fails of 
Fruit after it's grown up, but the White 
ſeldom bears well. 


They are raiſed by Suckers, Layers, 
or Cuttings from the Branches or ſides of 
the Tree, 7 


Theſe following Trees and Shrubs are 
very apt to grow of Cuttings or Slips, as 
Codlings, Gegnetings, Brets, Gennet- 
Moils , Quinces, Goosberries, Currans, 
Figs, Vines, Tamarisk, Honeyſuckles,and 
Roſes in ſome Grounds. By Laying,almoſt 
any ſort of Trees or Sh will grow, if 
alittle Inciſion be made,as the beformention- 
cd and Mulberrigs, Cornelions, Lime-trees, 

Gelder- 
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Gelder-Roſes, Roſes of all ſorts. The 
Seaſon for ſetting of Cuttings of Trees 
to grow, is from the full of the Leaf un- 
till Candlemas. The Seaſon to encreaſe 
Trees by Laying, is from Michaclmas to 
the beginning of Aferch, and ſomtimes in 
-the Spring or Summer. 
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CAAP. Xx. 
Of Medlars, and Service-trees. 


Here are three or four ſorts of Med- 
lars, the biggeſt ſort, call'd the 
great Dutch Medlar without any Thorns 


upon the Branches, is the beſt, and a good 


bearer; the common hath Thorns upon 
the Branches ; and there is another 1ort 
without any Stones in the Fruit. 


There are two ſorts of Services, one 
larger than the other,that groweth wild in 
the Woods, but neither the ſorts of theſe, 
nor of Medlars, are diſtinguiſhed by names, 
and the Fruit of both is not catable till they 
are rotten, 


Medlars are raiſed by Grafting on the 
Pear-tree, Crah-tree , White-thorn , or 


Service-tree, the laſt is the belt, and the. 


White-Thorn by much the worſt. 


Ly 
” 


You 
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You may get Plants of ſervices out of 
the Woods, where they grow wild, 
from which you may raife Service-Trecs, 
or Stocks for Medlars; or if you can 
get none ſuch, Graft the ſervice on. 
the Wickey-Berry Tree, or the White- 
Thorn. 


'Þ 
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CHAP. XXxI. 


of Googberries . Currin; , Rafpber- 


ries, and Barberries. 


C 2. Oosberries ſo calld from the 
EL C i tha hath: a long: time been, 
made of them, in the Kitchina when Green 
/- There arc ſome varieties of: Goosberries, 
the beſt forts are the Ambes, and great: 
Goosbetry, which is prickly, but 

the other ſmooth, both of a bright Yellow: 
colear ,and the great White 'Holland, ot 
Dutch Goosberty, which is: large', tan(- 
rent, and 4 great bearer; , The great 
Yellow Dutch . Gvosberry, differeth from 
the faſt, only,in colour. The great early 
Red Goosberty: is a fine, ſharp, pleaſanc 
Fxalt, and firlt ripe ; there are likewiſe 
tune that are Blue, differing little from the 
former, but }ater ripe, and the Great Green 
Googberry: late ripe, byt good 3 and there. 
xe. ſeveral , mall Goosberries not worth 


lanting of taking notice of, 
2 $' o , 
M & 2. Cur- 
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Currans, F. 2. Curransor Corinths, taking their 
name from Corinthia where firſt had, The 
great White Dutch Curran, and the great 
Red Dutch Curran, are the faireſt, largeſt 
and-beſt, and the great Yellow Dutch Cur- 
ran differs only in Colour, all others are 
to be ejected out of your Gardens ; the 
Englih and' Black Currans not being worth 
Planting in compariſon. with the White 
and Red Dutch Currans, The great Dark- 
red Dutch Curran is largeſt, and hath a 
iwcet reliſh,and ſince it became a Native of 
Our Soil, is much improved, where Planted 
18 rich moiſt Grounds, 


8. 3. Of Barberries there is the ordinary, 
or common fort, and Barberries without 
Stones, and the great Barberry, whictr is 
a fort bearing bigger Fruit than either of 
the other. | 
© Of Rasberries there are three ſorts; The' 
Common Wild ; The large Red Garden 
Rasberry, a pleaſant Fruit ,” and yields a' 
ow delicate juice ; And the White Rasberry lit- 

tls inferior to the Red. : 

Goosberries, Currans, Rasberries, and 
Barherries are beſt raiſed by Suckers, of 
which you may -have plenty about the 
Roots of old Trees; And Goosberries, 
and Currans may \be propagated: by Lay- 
ers, or by Branches, or Shoots cut-off and 
ſet z they are to be ſer ſour or five Foot 
diſtant from each other upon Eorders, " 

Beds 


Barberries. 


Ratberries. 
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-Gurrans ad Kibere Go "i 
and like yery . well, in 5 
the colder the, Spily th the, ee "t a- 
berries bear and thrive. 


Rasberries uſually bear the MON year 
they are ſet, if drought, or too late Plant. 
ing hinder not; and. that which bears this 
year, dyes after bearing, and what Springs 
new this year bears the next ; Cut no more 
of them than what will make them a lit- 
tle mndfome;-and-+1—the-Wintercut-or 
break out all the dead Stalks from amongſt 
the living Rasberries, 


When Currans, Goosberries , and Bar 
berries have grown ſome years, ſoffer not 
too many Suckers to grow about them, nor 
cut the tops to a round cloſe Buſh, as ma- 
ny"Gatditters do, whereby they grow ſo 
thick that they neither bear, nor ripen 
their Fruit ſo well as if the grew tallex 


' and thinner, 


All the faid Fruits ( viz. Goosherries, 
Currans Barberries and Rasberries ) like 


\ well in ſhades, tho the Fruits are not of {0 


delicate a taſt, as thoſe that grow in the 
Sun ; You ought to keep the Ground a- 
M 2 'bout 


el 


©64 


boat thin free ' fram Weeds, and other 


aud. yearly with a pair of Sheers about 
tops, © of ' attd- Goouberries and 
t 

chaclmas 
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Vegetables, 'ant to Dig, and well Ma- 
nure it each two years at Michaelmas , 


better; do the like at Mi» 


| 


a 
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CHAP. XXIl.. 


Of the kinds of Peaches, and Nee 


arms, 


es, 
i Peaches out of 
which the Stones were taken, altho thoſe 
Peaches grew upon a Tree that was In- 
oculated on a Plum-ſtock : And therefore 
ſome Gardiners by ſetting many Stones of 
the Newington-peach, have found ſome 2- 
pO. up from them, tq 
2 


itz but this is not a praQtiſe for every pri. 

will ar | they — OY 
rui 

| than thaſe which are Inoculated ;, and 5 

cauſe he muſt run the hazard of filling 

great of his Wall with theſe Peach- 


trees rn Stones, and —_ 
kt may bei, in an hundred prove any thin 
| extraordinary , and the reſt of no uſe” 


unkeſs for Stocks; after he hath waited 


| M 3 ſeveral 
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HE _ years to ſee what Fruit they will 
ME momens 


& 2. Of Þ hes the |, and ſooneſt 
ripe is the v0 next that is 
the Red Nutmeg, = to that is the Troy, 
which.is ripe almoſt as ſoon, and a better 
Fruit z "next ——.-:. 5 


\ Iſabella 

Savoy | 

| Eorly Newigton F 

1 PButtleanx -- © | | 

Violet Muſcat | 

' Perſian | | 

' Modtns 

Mortllo | 

Rumbullian > 

Scarlet | 

Bellice 

' Royal "Wh 

 Ricket 

| Bloody Mounſieur , one | 

- of thelateſt, andRed 

| within and without, 
and an excellent 

Fruit, LEST Fs: 


1- Old _ | 


The 


- 


Theſe are accoufited excellent kinds of 
Peaches, and there are many 'other good 
forts beſides theſe, and -ſo-there are .of 


A pples, Pears, &c, more than. are menti- 
oned 


CF 
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oned in this Book, or is neceſſary to tron- 
ble the Reader with z ſome choice Fruit of 
every kind being here nominated, for e- 
very oneto pleaſe his fancy with, or ſtore 
himſelf with them or others,as he approves 
them, or hath convenience ſo to do. 


The beſt NeQarines are. 


Nelwins, 
Red Roman 
The < Hy Nettarins. 


Tawny 


Paper White 


There are others though worſe ſorts as, 


Telow 
The i Nettarines. 
Red 
The Algier NeCtarine is commended 
by ſome becauſe it parts eaſily fram the 
SLONC, 
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C H A P: XXII 


& 


Of tre kinds of Apriozts , 42 


Strawberries. 


Pcicock, fo tall'd from Aprivus , dt- 
: lighting in the Sun, is2a kind of . 
Plum, but far exceeding others in every 


A 4 7 7 . 
The Algier Apricock is early ripe, and 
in Jzxe, it's a ſmall round and Yellow 
rult, of 

: . The Maſtuline Apricock is a better and 
earlier Fruir than the ſormer, but not 10 
good a bearer. 


_ ©, The Turkey Apricockis much commend- 


Sram ger 


6 


ed, ſo is the Orange, the white Apriceck 


is accounted hetter than the Common. 
They are to be propagated only by In- 
oculating upon the White Pear-plum Stock, 
or White Wheat Plum-ftock, or ſome 
Plumeſtock which is Sappy, of large 
growth,free, and bears large Leaves,Shoots 
atd Branches, | : 
Strawberries will grow under the ſhades 
of more lofty Trees. T 
. : | A ' ie 
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| iſh Straw is much 
The common Engliſh — 


im 
Woods and Hedges into the G 
The White Stsawberry is moge delicate 
than the _— * 9 . | 
The Lon Straw is not altoge- 
thet > Bt 2s the former, 
The Polonian,or Great Strawberry is the 
-— all Strawberries and yery pleq- 
nt. 
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Of the kinds of Plums. 


T N Berries the white is commonly more 


"x delicate and ſweet in Taſt than the co- 
'Joured, as is ſeen in white Grapes, white 


Raſps, white Straw-bercies, Currants, &c. 
« but in Fruits the white is commonly the 
meaneſt, as in Plums the white Harveſt 


Plum isa baſePlum, the Muſle, Damazeen, 


and other black Plums are of the beſt, &«. 


Theteis great variety of Plums,and they 


appropriated to ſeveral uſes, they conti- 


nue longer on the Trees than Cherries, and 


'area more pleaſing, but not a more whal- 
ſome Frait. , | 


- Plumsto be preferred defore others are 
as follow, The Red and Blew Primordian, 
as being firſt ripe, tho not ſo good Fruit as 
ſeveral of the tollowing, 


The 


_ Cyderiit.- - ny 


yF b IST 

| Myrobalan 

Violet - 204 nag 
| Apricoek, a delicate Plury, 
{ © and parts *ctean from 
| the. Stone, 


Barbary | 
fi 
| 
| 


_ 


© m— 


Black, Damaſce ne 
Green Damaſcene' 
Prunells | 
TP Mother, one of the 
& Plums, + | 
" Kings 
The $ Matchleſs 
Black Pear Plum 
Peſcod 
| | Catalonia 
; Bonnm Magnnonger, a fair 
yellowilh green Plum, 
| Black Date 
Cheſton | 
, | Marbled 
Imperial, one of the largeſt 
of Plums, 
Nutmeg 
Twrkey 
| Prince, laſt ripe. i 


 — 


La 


Theſe Plums you may ſet to a Wall, 
tho moſt of them will bear well being 
Dwarfs, or Standards, if you have not 
Wall enough. 

The 
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The white Pear Plum, Prune, Damſons, 
and Verdock, are good preſerving Plums, 


—_—— of 
The «he. @ Pim. 
Lammas 


And Bullice, and Damſons, and ſeveral 
n_ Plums are _ | _—_ —_ 
out Grafting or L may 
ſet in Orchards, Hedges, or any common 


places, | 

The drieſt Ploms which clean from 
the Stone and are of a black or inclinable 
to a Black or Red colour, are accounted 


beſt. 
Plums are beſt propagated by Grafting, | 
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ripening 
Fruit , yet their earlineſs makes them a r#- 
rity : next ripe are. | 
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_.... \ Amber, the Grater. . ) 
'S Purple,one of the be 
The and lateſt Cherries Cy 


( . Þ&F2o0t bearer, 


The great bearing Cherry of Millain, 
and Morella,:a& Blackiſh. when ripe, and 
Blood Red within, excellent to make Cher- 
ry Wine , affording a ſtrong and Vinaus 

IC; R 74 (Ve Fay 19 ll STE 

TT hele v2 the Cherry-of-  Milain, vyY 
retz;i Cherry and; Prince: Royal Cherry 
a= govod' ra-preterve.''s. > 190 3 7 1,1 

If you have not room-uponiyous; Walls, 
theſe will bear well in any warm place, Plant- 
ed as Standards. vant 

Thoſe that you find--pug Farth | ſmall 
Twigs, and have a ſmall, daxk,@ureen Leaf, 


. are W lieſt pope for Dwarf. teen | 
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| 
Of Pears and their kinds. 


# 


| cy e— very many kinds, ;5o fo much 
that 'ſome have aftrnd, that.there are 
no leſs'than four or five hyndred ſeve 
kinds ;| but however, certain it is there: 
ſo many, that to trouble the Reader with 
their names would be very needleſs, there- 
fore ſome of the.Choicelt for all uſes will 
be moſt proper for the ſtoring your Plan- 
tation, eſpecially if you reſpe& profit more 
than curioſity , which is the main deſign 
of this little TraQ. 

Pears are much improved, as is moſt Fruit 
by being Planted againſt Walls, . in France 
they are. accounted among their beſt Fruity 
and the beſt kinds well merit it. 5 We 

The Summer and Winter-Bon-Criftien 
growing, pendent are fitter for a Wall, than 
tobe Planted of Standards; the Wintey 
will keep till May, and is a very choice 

car, ' | 
- The Bury de-Rey, is eſteemed for the 
Table the beſt of all Summer Pears, it's 
a {air Brown Pear, excellent in it's ſeaſon, 

meking 
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melting in the Mouth, thence call'd the 

the G Bury- G h ve) 
reen , is more Green 

' larger they the: _ . ; 


| 


"EEE _ 
E Gr — 
| Es Burgamis | | w | 
nt, 1 


| the } Katherine Py 


Way nor it to cat fill March, theſe. dv 
Planted againſt a Wall: If you have 
fiot Well foom envitgh, fich as Fo ch 
md © or almoſt any. rafted on 


er and Gumovr Borgargoto may allo 
make Dwarfs. 
Meer Pears for Standard-Trees in'Com- 


The Double Flowred Pear _ fl 


may be kept Dwarfs. The 


/$» 
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and C derilh, 


mon ' Orchards , are ſuch as follow, both 
for Summer and Winter-fruit, 


c Hil 

Primating ' 

White Geneting 

Red Genetin 

| Green C biel 

Pearl 

Sqveraign 

Orange 

Red Katherine is the 
beſt of Katherixes, 

Antony 

Sugar 

Lyons a rare Winter 

bz ' Pear for the Table, 


F- Nonſuch 


Is Leſs B Buttack, 


t77 


The- 
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Gaſcoign Burgamst 
Winter Popering 
The & Little Dogobert Pear. 
Great Kairville 
. Long Bargamot 


With divers others,cach Country afford» 
ing variety. 

The Slipper, and the Lewis Pear by 
ſome calld the Maiden-heart, is the beſt 
off all Pears todry, and a good bearer. 

In Fields you may ſet Baking Pears, and 
Perry-Pears for Baking. 


C Norwich ? 

© vince | 

"The 4 Biſhops \ Pear. 
| 


L Painted 


The great Black Pear of Worceſter, or 
Perkinſons Warden, isto be prefer'd before 
211 other Pears for Baking ; the Pears uſual- 
ly weigh twenty ounces, ſomtimes more, 
and ithears very well againſt a Wall. Al 
ſo Wardens of ſeveral forts are good for 
Baking, | 

Pears for Perry are the Red, and White- 
horſe Pear; and there are alſo divers 0- 
ther wild or Choak-pears,whereof the Red 
coloured yield the ſtropgeſt Liquors, The 

Bogberry, 


% 
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Bosberry, and the Barcland Pears are by 
much the beſt for Perry, yet taken notice 
off, the Tree that bears the Bosberry-Pear 
will grow to that Bigneſs, that it will bear 
Fruit to make one, two, or three Hog- 
ſheads of Perry in one year: their might 
be much ſaid of it's excellency when it?s 
two or three years old, The Tree will 
proſper on almoſt any courſe Land. 

The Turgovian-pear, mentioned by the 
ingenious Mr. Evelix in his Pomona, is ſaid 
to yield the moſt ſuperlative Perry the 
World produces, and it were wiſhed the 
ſame was more generally propagated. 

Pear-trees require not generally a very 
rich Ground, but will proſper beſt on 
Stony , and light Land. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
of Apples and their kinds. 


£: 1. Pples are ſeldom Planted again 
A 2 Wall : therefore it's beſt - 


furniſh your felf with the choiceſt of theſe 
following for Table Fruirc, by making them 
Dwarſs m the Garden, or larger Trees 
in a {ecure Orchard, being very tempting 
Fruit, and lome of them early ripe. 

The Jeniting is carly ripe, and a Fruit 
of a plcaſant tall. 

The Margaret or Magdalen is the bcſt 
and moſt early, commonly cipe about Saint 
Margarets day in Jane; 10s a fair Beauti- 
ful Fruit, of a plealant raſt and ſcent, and 
not equalld at that tine for the Table, 
and Kitchin. 

King Apple, tho not a Common, yet e- 


ſtcem*d an excellent Fruit, and prefert?d to, 


the Jeneting. | 
The Aromatick or Golden Ruſſeting Ap- 
ple hath a Gold colonr*d Coat under a Ruſs 
let hair, with ſome Warts on ir, it's Fleſh 
of a Yellow colour, and form of @ flattiſh 
Round, not ripe fill after Michaelmas, lives 
© ovef 


and Cyderiit. 


over the Winter, and the moſt pleaſant. 


taſted Apple that grows, having a delicate 
Aromatick haut-guſt, and melting in the 
Mouth, nreipſe 

The Flax Apple a good early Apple. 

The Spice Apple in ſome places much” 
valued. | 

| The Summer Queening mixt with 0- 
thers, a good Cyder Apple, being of ic 
ſelf ſweer. 

The Go-po-further, or Catſhead-Apple 
a large Fruit with Red ſides, 

The Golden Pippin s ſmaller than the 
Orange Apple, bur like it in colour, raft, 
12nd long Keeping, and the Trees are great 


Bontradue, or good Houſiife is the larg- 
; eſt of Apples, a great bearer, and good 
| —_ Kitchin, and makes good Summer 
: er, - , » 'b 4 > 4 
The Giant Apple is a Targe Fruit and 
well taſted, the beſt of any Summer Ap- 
ple for Kitchin uſes. ; 
The Pome-Water is an, indifferent good 
laſting Fruit, ; ” 
The Summer Pearmain is known to be. 
an excellent Fruit, but not, fo good as the 


Winter Peatmain. 


" Kicton Pippin ot 
the beſt ſorts of Table-Fruits from Micha- 
eſmasto Alhallonti 
Cyder, - 


= N3 ; bib The 


or Hbllznd Pippin is one of 
de, andyields very good - 
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The Orange Apple is of the colonr and 
form of an Orange, hath a fine rough Gold 
coloured coat, reſembling the Golden Pi 
pin, only fairer, is of a very pleaſant taſt, 
and will keep long, 

Summer Bellabon is a fair Apple, the 
Tree a good, bearer and the Fruit very 
good, but will not keep any long time. 

Ruſſet Pearmain a very pleaſant Fruit, 
continuing long on the Tree, and parti- 
cipates both of the Ruſſet and Pearmain in 
colour and taſt, 

The Paradiſe Apple is a curious Fruit 
produced by Grafting a Pearmain on a 
Quince-ſtock. 

The, Famaguſta is one of the beſt early 
Apples... -. 


& 2, There are alſo ſome Apples of 
great eſteem in their reſpeCtive Countries, | 
as, Þ | | 


The Darling Apple is much valued in 
Cbeſhire. 

The Stocken Apple in Herefordſhire, tha 
not known by that name in many places, 

The Golden Renating in Harsfordſhive, 
a very pleaſant and fair Fruit, ang it ſomes» 
thing reſembles. the Pearmaitt, the Trees | 
ereat bearers , but ſubject to Canþer , the. | 
Apple keeps well, 


PS \ 
The Angles Bit .in I/orc efterfoire, 2 de- 
Wick = 1 ttt 
Kirtog 
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 Kirton Pippin in ſome parts of Nor- 
thamtonſhire. | 

The Harvey Apple in Cambridghire, a 
choice Fruit, but the Trees.no good bear. 
ers, 
The Devonſhire Quarrington is a very 
fine early Apple. | 

The Bitter-ſcale in Devonhbire much ee 
ſteemed, yielding excellent Cyder with- 
= the mixture , or aſliſtance of any 0+ 
taer, | 
The Underleaf in Herefordſhire, an Ap- 
ple of a Rheniſhwine Flavor, and may be 
accounted one of the belt Cyder Apples. 

Deans Apple is well eſteemed of in De- 
vonſhire, on the ſame account that the Bit- 
ter.ſcale is ; and. fo is the Pleaſantine Ap- 


ple. i AY 


+ \$- 3. The ſubſequent Apples are good 
Winter Fruit, and ſuch as may be Planted 
in Orchards. And obſerve that long laſting 
and fair Apples, will not only adorn your 
Table, but yield moſt profit, either for the 
family or ſale, for one Buſhel of good Ap- 
ples after Chriſtmas may be ſold for three 
times more, than the ſame Fruit would 
have taken at Michaelmas; and your long 
keeping Fruit is of good uſe and profit 
untill new come, as well for the Table, 


and Kitchin, as Cyder. 
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There are three ſorts of Pearmains, and Thewintey 
the larger ſort is more pulpy than the ſmal- Fearmain. 


ler, N 4 


and 
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'_ - {nd keepsnot ſo well, they are all of them 
_ ER but the Winter is jay 
The Winter ning is a very g 
Tzble Fruit, milk b the Quince-Appte, 
The Nonſuch Apple is a long laſting 
Fruit and good at the Table, | 
The Pealing is a long keeping Fruit, 
makes good Cyder, and the Trees are great 


' The Leather-coat a good Winter Fruit, 
d long liver, ſo is the Golden Doucet. 
* The Pome Roy hatha good'taft, a pul- 
py ſubſtance, and not yieldirg-muth juice, 
yet that which 'is, is very good. - 
The Loring 'ss fair, green, and ſharp 
pple, a conſtant bearer , being a hard 
ruit, and far the Kitchin' only , arid hat 
ittle Cote. 3; i 
- The July-flower is of a pleaſant taſt, | 
and: Jang lafting, a thick rind, and. hard 
vote, well ſtripped, good for Cyder, mak- 
g an excellent mixture. - "FT 
' : Pear Apple is a curious pleaſant Apple, 
of 2 rough coat, but the Tree no great 
$053 aff! > of | 
' Greening is a good Apple, of a Green 
Colour, and keeps to a ſecbnd yearn * + 
* Lones Pearmainiscall*d by ſeveral names | 
In ſeveral places as the Marygold-Apple; | 
Onyon+ Apple, Kate-Apple, John or Joanes- | 
Pearmain; It's a very good long laſting 
Fruit, fit for the Table, Kitchin , Conſer- | 
yatory, or Cyder, having a good julce, bears 


ME hd a. 36 6 | if 
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evety other year to admiration, the inter. 
yening years but a few, and there js another 
of them call'd the Sumwet Marygolds, 

Green Ruſleting is a tough and hard Fruit, 
long laſting and of a pleaſant taſt. 

Red Rulleting is of a leſſer ſize, but an 
cezcellent. Apple and long laſting. 
* Pome-water is an indifferent good laſt- 
ing Fruit. | 

Winter Fillet or Violet is an excellent 
Cyder Fruit, yielding a delicate Vinouy 
juice, | ; ; | 
' Winter Bellabon is a great beater and 


keeps well and is a fair Apple. 


.* Fhe Oakenpin a long laſting Fruit, yields 


vexcellent Liquor, and 1s Of the nature of 
'the Weſtbury Apple, tho not in form, 


The,Nonfuch, is a long laſting Fruit, 


; good abthe Table, and well marked for 


er, ;ang. the Redfennel, and Figg-A 
ree yields no Bloſſoms as 

ther Apple-Trees; nor Fruit any Core 

or Kerael, are alſo, good Winter Fruit. 

-. There,, are ſeyeral other good Apple 

that will laſt and keep' long as, 


Fol Apple or Deaxant * 
eſt bury, 

inter-Reed 

Flower of Kent > Apple, 


= 


| Winter-Cheſnut | 


The 


Moligar : 
Pg y J 


The 
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Short tart 
Winter-Ruſſcting » 
The &« Pelmel Apple. 
Thrift A 
Winter-Clary 


There are many and diverſe kind of Pip- 
pins, all of them very good, yet the Gre- 
gory-Pippin propagated much about May- 
cheſter in Lancaſhire , 1 eſteem to be one of 
the beſt for profit and ſervice'; its a fair, 
large, well reliſhed Fruit, hath little Core 
init, and keeps and laſts well till the fol- 
lowing Mayz The Trees are quick and 
large growers, and will profper well upon 
courſer Land than other Pippins , and the 
Trees are great bearers and the-Fruit good 
for any Culinary uſe 3 And it*s ai excellent | 
ſort to be propagated, on meatt' Soils and 
where better Soil, is not to be had and for 
the Northern parts, es © Ve & 

There alſo are' ſeveral forts of Renat- 
ings, very choice and good Apps, as the 

* Goldin-Renating , . the Lincoty-Renat- 
ing, etc. 4  $IhL 10G 7 

In Planting Winter Fruit, the beſt courſe 
is to Plant ſeveral Trees, of ſome few of 
the beſt kinds, after you have found what 
ſort proſper beſt in your Sotl; 'for many 
ſorts will be troubleſome in gathering, and 
keeping them ſeverally when you have done. 
Long laſtingz keeping, and fair Fruit, and 

| ed > [A Apples, 
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Apples, will not only adorn your Table, 
but yield you moſt profit'and: feryice, 

$. 4.* For Cyder Fruit, the Red-ſtreak, 
Bromsberry-Crab , Golden-Pippin, Gen- ; 
net-Moil, Weſtbury-Apple, the White and ©1der-fruis 
Red ;Muſt-Apples, the John-Apple , Un- 
der-Leaf, Winter-Fillet, Elleots, Stocken- 
Apple , Bitter-Scale, Claret-Wine- Apple, 
Arrier-Apple, Richarsd or Grange-Apple, 
Coling-Apple, Olive-Apple, Fox-Whelp, 
Pippins and Pearmains mixt, Gillilower- 
Apple. 

But above all Cyder Fruit, the Red-ſtreak, 
is moſt celebrated for it's price of any Ap- 
ple the Engliſh Soil affords; Jr's, one ſort 
of wildings of Herefordſhire, and for the 
excellent Liquor it yields, is now ſpread 
into moſt parts of England. | 

There are ſeveral forts of them, as the 
Summer , Winter , Yellow , More-Green, 
and the Red Redſtreak, which is the Chief 
and more Red than the other. The Red- 
ſtreak ſhould be Planted for Cyder 
rather than any other Fruit, and that 
for the following Reaſons. 1. Becauſe it 
yields the beſt of Engliſh Drinks. 2. Be- 
cauſe the Fruitis harſh and uopleafant, and 
tho kept long, tempts not the Palats of 
Lewd perſons. 3. The Tree thrives in as 
meanLand as any other. Apple whatſoeyer, 
being a ſpontaneous Plant at firſt. 4, I's 

a conſtant bearer, being a Wilding, endu- 
, ring ( more than the grater part of other 
1 
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Fruit) the ſeverity of ſharp, Springs often 
deſtruttive to thole that are more tender, 
5. The Tree bears in a few years after 
Grafting, recompencing betimes the induſt- 


. . - ry andcoſt of the Planter, the delay where- 


Golden 
Pippin. 


of in other. Fruits , hath been a principal 
obſtacle to the great deſign of Planting, 
6. The Tree is low and humble and ſo more 
of thern nay be Planted in a like quantity 
of Ground, than the taller Trees which ſhade 
the Grownd more. 9. The lowneſs of the 
Tree prevents the ſharpe Winds in the 
Spring, and the Fruit of them are not ſo 
apt to be blown off in Autumn. $8. The 
Fruit exceeds all other Apples in the Kit- 
chin for the time they laſt. 

But it's obſerved that the Cyder made 
of the Redltreak is not in all places alike, 
altho it be a curious Liquor, —_— moſt 
Cyders in moſt places, yet in ſome Lands 
other Apples may make a better Cyder ; As 
the Golden-Pippin being a delicate Apple, 

ields a juice in many places exceeding the 

edſtreak : ſo that 1f your Land be rich 
inclining to the Pippin Fruit, the Golden 
Pippin merits a place in your Plantation, 
beinga very mw bearer, and the Fruit one 
of the beſt for the Table, as well as the 
Mill, and makes an admirable and reſtaura- 
tive Cyder. | 

If the Redfſtreaks are kept till they are 
mellow, the Cyder at firſt is very — 


and Cyderift , 13 9 
if Ground early, then is the Cyder more 


racy, 
The Bromsbury Crab is reputed next to 
the Redfſtreak for good Cyder, and altho Cy. 
it be little better than the common Crab, 
yet if kept on heaps till almoſt Chriſtmas, 
and then Ground, it yields a brisk, poig- 
nant, and very excellent Cyder. 
The White and Red Muſt-Apples make ,,... ., 
a Cyder very good to be drunk about Chriſt- x4 2wſte 
mas, next following the ſeaſon of making Anics 
Cyder. The Trees are of y=w and large 
Growth, good bearers, and 12 or 14 Buſh- 
els or Strikes of them will make a Hog- 
ſhead of Cyder. 
The Gennet-Moil was once accounted geayes 
the beſt Cyder Fruit, and ſtill many Gentle- Xojz. 
men that are Cyder Maſters prefer it, and 
preſerve it for their own Drinking, 
' The Winter-Queening is not commonly 
fed for Cyder, yet it yields a ſtrong and 
Vinous Liquor , but fo dry a Fruit, that 
24 Buſhels will go to make one Hogſhead. 
The Fruit miſt not be Ground till very late 
in the year. 

Pippins and Pearmains mixt are much Pippin and 
uſed, and Pippins alone make a ſtrong and Pearmains, 
wholſome Liquor. 

In Hampſhire near Peterfield, there is a 
Fruit —_— the name Ke the Weſtbury- gy 
Apple, ſo call'd from the Village where 
the old Trees ſtood, that yielded the Grafts 
to it's Neighbours. It's afair, Green, = 

dar 


. 


Winter 
Lucening, 
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dark coloured Fruit, having on the Sunny 
ſide of them ſome Red ſtripes, the Rind or 


Peel exceeding rough, the Fleſh ſpongy and 


not inclining toRot, altho rudely handled ; 
if the Fruit hang long enough on the Trees 
untill they are ripe, which will be with 
the lateſt. 

This Fruit is not to be eaten by reaſon 
of it's tough, rough and auſtere ſubſtance 
and Taft, untill Chriſtmas. 

The may be kept untill the Midſummer 
following, and are to be preferred for 
any Kitchin uſes. The Trees are great 
bearers, and thrive in any cold and moiſt 
Land, and it's probable in barren Land, 
it being a natural Fruit to this Country, 
and endures all weathers, and yields an 
excellent, and plentiful juice, For 
Which property of being hardy, unpalla- 
table whileſt on the Trees (a worſe Ap- 
ple than it not being to be found) well 
bearing, durable, and uſefullneſs,-the'more 
ingenious Neighbours have encreaſt them, 
of which Fruit hath been made Cyder far 
excelling any Redsſtreak that could be thefe 
obtained , and it's probable may exceed 
any other Cyders, ſo that the Fruit be not 
Ground untill December at ſooneſt ; For all 
hard, durable,rough and ſharp Fruits make 
the worſt Cyder, if Ground from _ the 
Trees, or ſoon after, and the beſt when 
they have been kept until time hath 
throughly digeſted their juice by lying on 
heaps and there ſweating; T he 
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The John-Apple, or Two-year-old, {0 Fobs- 4p- 
call'd from it's long laſting, continuing near ple, Denx- 
two years, is an Apple not much unlike the 2*> 07 
Weſtbury-Apple laſt mentioned ; for it a- 4 ,vje 
ces with all Soils, and where the Pippin 
Fruit are ſo ſubjet to Canker, that it's la- 
bour loſt to Plant them, there this Deux- 
Ans, or John-Apple flouriſhes even to ex- 
ceſs, and it's Rind ſo clean, that no other 
Tree is to be compared to it, The Tree 
is more apt to aſpire than any other Ap- 
ple-tree, it's Branches grow very uniform, 
and therefore may be Planted near one to 
the other in Rows, but thoſe Rows at a 
fair diſtance, whereby beautiful Avenues 
may be made, yielding Fruit as well as 
ſhade. The Trees are great bearers, and 
hardy againſt all Winds and Blaſts ; The 
Fruit is (o hard , ſharp, and unpalatable 
from the Tree, that it's freed from the 
danger ſweeter Fruits are ſubject to, they hy 
hang long on the Trees before they are 
ripe, and then being laid up until December, 
or after, and Ground, yield a very delicate 
Cyder, which will ſoon ferment ,therefore 
muſt be drawn off the Lee in a few days. 


This being a common, and in ſome pla- 
ces but a Hedg-Fruit, and yielding but a 
thin ſowr juice, being Ground from the 
Tree, hath been of late lighted , when 
in truth there is ſcarce a better Fruit to be 
Planted, than this John-Apple , or Two- 


years | | 
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ear-old, both for the beauty of the Tree, 
ts quick growth, it's liking all Grounds, 
great bearing, enduring all Weathers, long 

laſting, it's excellency for Kitchin vſes, 
and preference at the Table, when moſt 
other Fruits are paſt; . k "#08 
Obſerve that Cyder Fruit may be di- 
vided jnto three Claſſes, Firſt, ſuch as. are 
for niaking early Cyder, or for preſent 
Drinking, as the Coding and Summer Fruits, 
&e, Secondly, ſuch that are for makin 
the beſt, rich, oyly, ſpicy , poigoant, at 
high refiſhed Cyder, and alſo long keeping 
and laſting, ſuchare the Redſtreak, Broms- 
berry Crab, Golden-Pippin, Weſtbury-Ap- 
ple, John-Apple, the ſeveral ſorts of Muſts, 


and Fillets ,. the Elliot and Stoken-Apple, 


Oc. Thirdly, ſuch that are uſeful Fruit 
for the Table; yet making a very pleaſant 
and acceptable Cyder, and ſuth are the Pip- 
pins and Pearmains, Gilliflowet; Marigold- 
Apple, Golden-Renneting, Harvey-Apple, 
Queening, &e, Generally all hard Apples 
and Wildings, having a lively, pert, poig- 
nant, brisk juice ( ſo that they come not 
£00 near the degree of ſtark Crabs ) make 
excellent Cyder ; but Cyder, made of hard, 
harſh Fruits, isnor ſo ſoon ready for drink- 
lng, as that of Summer Frbits , and thoſe 
tore pleaſant : That made. of Table Fruit 
being earlieſt ripe, is regdy to drink . ſo 
ſoon as it is well ſettled and- cleared ; but 
thas of hard Apples, not till Summer fol- 
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lowing, and will continue good for two, or 
three-years,or longer,if kept in a cool Cellar, 
good Veſlells, well ſtopt, and will improve 
in keeping, | 

Some object that ſince one or two kinds of ? lant- 
of Fruits may be had very good for Cy-##g ſeverdl 


” . , kinds of 
der, what occaſion is there to Plant of fo enter, 
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many ſorts? - | 

For Anſiver, They will find it 4dvanta- 
geous to have ſeveral ſorts bf Fruit for Cy- 
der, for the following conſiderations , 
1. One ſort of Fruit-trees may and do bear 
one year when another fails. 2. Cyder 
made of ſome kinds will be ready to drink 
ſooner than others, and theteby you may 
have it ſucceſſively for your uſe, The Muſt- 
Cyder may be clear a Month after mak- 
ing; The Gennet-Moil a quarter of a year 


{ afcer; the Redſtrcak near Half a year at- 
F ter, though it's much iniproved by longer 


keeping. 3. You may make your Cy- 


=y 


| der with more eaſe, the Fruits you make 
| It of ripening -one atter another. 4; 


' Tho ſome Fruits yield not ſo good Cyder 


25 others, yet the Trees may be quicker of 


| growth ; bear more plentifully, and Jaſt 


longer than thoſe that yield better ; and 
the Palates of men being various, ſome like 


| one fort and ſome another, and ſo all may 


be pleaſed. $5, Some Fruit-trees a- 
gree wit! the Soil and Clymare better than 
others , which you'l not be able to know, 
till yoa bave made tryal of feveral. 
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Sinnies Graft one Fruit on another many times 

make 4 new OVET, every year 2 different kind, (ſothat 

kind of Ap- you keep to thoſe kinds that will grow to- 

ple or Fears pether, ) As firſt to Graft a Crabtree near 
the Ground with ſome good kind of Ap- 
ple Graft, and the next year to Graft that 
again a handful or two above where the 
firſt was Grafted ,.and the next year to 
Graft that ſecond Graft, and ſo proceed 
for five or ſix years, by ſetting Graft up- 
on Graft, and this may probably make ſome 
alteration and commixture in the Fruit of 
the topmoſt Graft; tho it be true, every 
Graft keeps it's own tlature, yet ſo as it re- 
ccives ſome ſmall alteration from the Stock, 
the Sap thus ariſing and paſſing through 
fo many kinds of Stocks into the topmol!, F 
may poſlibly raiſe a new Fruit, - 

The more Red any Apple hath in it's Þ 
Rind, the better for Cyder, the paler the F 
worſe z no ſivcet Apple that hath a rough 
Rind is bad for Cyder, if ſuffered eſpe- 
cially to digeſt ſome time on heaps , as 
is hereaſter direfted, Chap. 29. Seft. 3. 
Mixture of Fruit is of great advantage 

to your Cyder , the meaneſt Apples mixt Þ 
m good Cyder as the beſt alone, ex- 
cept the Redſtreak, and ſome few cele- 
brated Apples for that purpoſe; but al-F 
ways obſerve that the Apples ſo mixt beof F 
equal ripencſs, 
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CHAP. XXxVIIL 


Of Annoyantes to Fruit-Trees, © 


$. x. He nature of |Soil is the chief Conceriting 


cauſe of the Moſs and Canker, 


and therefore without altering the one, Canker, 


you can ſcarce prevent the other, however 
you may with a hair cloth rub the Moſs off, 
after rain, or ( as ſome ſay ) burn it with 
a bottle of Straw under the Tree : but if 
you wy ſcrape or rub off the Moſs, in fery 
years they*l beas much annoyed therewith 
as ever 3 becauſe Moſlinels is cauſed by 0- 
ver coldneſs of the Ground, as in the Wa- 
teriſh and Clay Grounds, and likewiſe by 
Batrenneſs of the Soil, If the coldneſs pro- 
cced fromover much moiſture, lay it dryer, 
by Trenching the Ground, if Clay Grounds, 
then mix warmer Soils therewith as you are 
before taught at Chap. 4. Set. 10, yet be 
ſure you take away the preſent Mols. 

All Canker, Filth, and Worms, muſt be 
picked clean off, .and bind ſorne Clay well 
mixt with Hay about the Canker*d place. 

If the Trce grow but poorly , which is 
07 the moſt part cauſed by the 1! termpet 
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of the Soil, open the Ground about the 
- Roots and put in ſome Manure proper to 
cure it, 

The Canker aſſaults generally the beſt 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, as the Pippin, Pear- 
main, Harvy-Apple, Golden Renner , &c. 
of Pears the Wardens of all ſorts, Burga- 
mots. &:, Andit ſomtimes comes by gal- 
ling and fretting of Boughs on each other, 
and ſomtimes by ſetting Trees not ſhalloy 
but too decep.as well as by Barrennels of Soil, 
and ſomtimes it comes by breaking off 
Boughs ( which ſhould be cut off clole to 
the Tree, tho in the Summer) ang Cat- 
tles nipping off the Buds or pieces of the 

: - Tree, or unſeaſonable Pruning. 

Raiſing of Stocks ' from-Crab-kernels in 
the fame Land and Grafting on, after once 
removed, and placed where they are to 
grow and be Gralted, prevents the Canker, 

To cure the Canker at preſent , cut it 
out, if it beupon the body or great Boughs 
or Trees, and waſh the place with Cow- 
dung and urine. mixt, and then cover the 
place with Clay mixcd with Horſe-dung,and 
.cut off the ſmall Branches that are dead; 
however ſtop the cauſe by amending the 
Soil 2t.Roots wich proper Manure , as the 
Dung of Hogs, Pidgeons, Poultry, Horſes, 
Cows, the ſediments of Pools, Ponds, Cur 
Tants, -Shoyclings of yards where Cattle fre- 
goent, [2 accordiriho the rature Of tlic 
Soil,” 
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F. 2. Slitting the Bark is an excellent 2d- z,,, tound. 
ditional help to molt of the aforſaid evils, 
and alſo for Bark binding; ſom? advile 

that the Bark be cut according to the grati 

of it, as in Apple trces, Pear-trees, &c, 

ſtraight down; in Cherties &c, round a- 

bout the Trees; 2nd where the Graft 0- 
ver-thrives the Stock, there lic the Stock, 

but not quite through the Bark, and this 

ſitting muſt be done in the Spring about 

the middle of February, or at Caundle- 

mas. 


S., 3. You'l often find in the ſame Land $,g2 x, 2 
ſome kinds of Fruit-trees very ſubject to proſper 
ſome of the betorcmentioned evils, and where o- 
others proſper well ; when once you diſco- on des 
ver this (C becauſe it's. utterly in vain to * 
make Ground and Trees of different Ge« 
nius agree tozether ) you muſt make it your 
bukneſs by degrees to change your Trees, 
till you haveleft none againſt which your 
Soil bearcth ſuch an implacable hatred, and 
furniſh it with ſuch as will flouriſh and be 
fruicful, 


8. 4. If any of your Txces are galled , 
by rubbing 'on wk othef,,or by being ** hs 
bound to Stakes, or by Thorns, or other- 
wile, lay ſome Clay upoy the gald places 
and wrap Hay-band; aboat-them, but with- 
all _ the cauſe by Pruning, or other- 
wile, 
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Dead Tops 


or bitten 
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S. 5. Bigg Plants that upon there re- 
moval have had their Tops cut off, are 


Twiggs to 2Pt to dye from the place they were cut 
be cut off, Off at, tothe next Sprig or Branch upon 


Hares and 
Cones, 


them ; theſe dead parts, or any piece bit by 
Cattel, ought to be cut off cloſe to the next 
good Twig or Shoot, and cover'd with 
Clay as in Grafting, that the head may be 
well grown over by ſuch Twig or Shoot, 
and the wet prevented of getting into the 
Pith, to the Gr of the Tree, 


&. 6. Hares and Rabbets are very miſ- 
chieyous to Nurferies, and young Orchards 
by peeling off the Bark of the Plants; if 
your Fence be a Wall, or cloſe Pale , or 
Water, there's little danger of them, but 
becaufe fuch Fences about Orchards are 
fare, and no other can keep them out, 
fome expedient muſt be made uſe of, 

Some have uſed Hay Ropes bound abouk 
the Tree from the Ground a ſufficient 
height; but this were endleſs in a Nurſe- 
ry, it may be done 1n an Orchard,but there 
are other ways to be preferr*d defore it. 

Others therefore dawb the badiesof the 
Trees over with Tar, which being uſed 
alone endangers the- life of very young 
Plants, and extreamly hardens the Bark, 
and otherwiſe hurts them, which evil is pre- 
vented by mixing the Tar with any kind 
of Greaſe, and boiling them on a Fire, ſo 
25 both may incorporate, then with a Bruſh, 
or 
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or little Broom, dawb over the body of the 
Tree, as high as an Hare or Rabbet can 
reach, and this is to be done about the 
tenth of November, it will preſerve the 
Trees for that whole year, with that once 
doing, it being the Winter time only tha 
they will feed upon the Bark, 

Some uſe Greaſe alone, and then it will 
require to be laid on twice in a Winter. 

Some thin ſtuff out of a houſe of Office, 
or the thick tempered with Water, and 


bruſht on, once or twice in a Winter hath _ 


been often uſed with good ſucceſs, 

And if you deſire to take them, ſet Grins 
of Wire, Snares, or runing Nooſes of Wire 
( whoſe britrlenefs is allay*d by the heat of 
Fire) at and in their Muſets, or the holes 
they come in at, and you may take many, 
but ſcarce all before you have great miſ- 
chiefs done you. 
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$. 7. If you find Piſinires,or Ants, breed p;paives 
about or near the Roots of any of your ad 4s; 


Trees, caſt away the Earth they lodgein, 
and ſupply it's place with ſome ſtiff Clay : 
If they breed diſtant in ſeveral places,ſome . 
dire(t to dawb the Tree about with Tar, 
that their feet may be taken in it, but you 
heard already that's prejudicial to young 


Trees but if they peſter you extreamly, -- 


and your Tree be young, you Tay bind a 
lingle liſt, or ſhred of cloth ar it, and 
once a week ( when Buds and Bloſſoms are 
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putting forth, for that is the chief time 
they prejudice them ) dawb the cloth over 
with Tar. And where you find their 
breeding places, pour ſcalding Water there- 


$. $. Moles are to be killed, eſpecially 


Moles _ in Secd plots and Nurſeries: Spring-traps, 
Water K* or Box-traps are beſt to deſtroy them, not 


Suckers, ® 


xfts 


caſily deſcribed, but are now almoſt ge- 
nerally known, Thereare alſo ſome kinds 
of Cats that will not leave a Mole either 
in your Garden or Orchards, and ſome ſay 
that Water Rats will ſpoil a whole Nur- 
ſery getting through Mole holes, and Bark- 
ing or eating the young Roots, and theſe 
are ſaid to be frequent where your Nur- 
ſery is near a Fiſh-pond, 


$. 9. From the Stock uſually ſpring ma- 
ny Suckers, whichextraCt the nouriſhment 
from the Tree, they muſt be taken off dex- 
teroully from the Root, and may be pre- 
vented by Grafting on good Stocks rail- 
ed from Kernels: for Trees Grafted on , 
or proceeding from Suckers, are always ſub- 
jet to this diſeaſe, which the Canker uſys 
aly attends, +. | | 


8. 10. Eſts or ( or ſome call them ) As- 
kers, .are faid to be pernicious to Trees; 
therefore as you find either Moles, Wa- 
ter Rats, orthem, deſtroy them, 
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8 11. The greateſt prejudice to Fruit is 81:ſi#ags, 
by Blaſtings, Froſts immediately ſucceed» Frojts ,and 
ing rain, Caterpillars, or black Flies, that £4? 
eat up Buds, Leaves, and Bloſſoms, there- "*- 
fore when in the Spring you perceive theſe 
Caterpillars or Flies appear , make fires 
of ſomthing that will ſmoak, ſo near the 
Orchard, and in ſuch places that the wind 
may carry the ſmoak as much through the 
Trees as may be, A thing OY U- 
ſed is Hemp ſheaves ( as tis called ) being 
the Stalk of the Hemp, when the Tow is 
ſeparated from it, and ?its certainly very 
good, but bad Chaff, wet Straw, or Mol- 
dy Hay, or any thing of that nature may 
ſerve turn, and ?tis ſaid _ good for Froſts 
alſo, but- how, I know got ; and you may 
alſo pluck off thoſe Leaves which have the 
Cobwebs made upon them, ( in which they 
breed ) and tread them under foot ,- for 
one of them contains multitudes, 


F. 12, Snailsare pernicious to Wall-fruit ,,.., 
therefore deſtroy as many of them as you + 
can, when they are beſt to be diſcoyer'd 

which is early in the morning, j 


S. 13. To preſerve your Wall-fruit as, Coverwal- 
Apricocks, Peaches , NeCtarins, ec, from Fruit. 
blaſting Winds, and Froſts, it will be ne- 
ceſlary to cover them in the nights and cold 
days, by hanging beſore them _ or 
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Birds, 


Earwiggs. 
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thick Linnen cloths, which you'may draw 
up and Ixt down by Pullies, 


F. 24. Birds, as the —_ Titmouſe, 


or Tomtit, &c. are affrighted beſt by a 
dry Hawk perching in the middle of the 
Tree, or by taking them'with Birdlime : 
Crows will be frighted if yon kill one or 
two of them, and pull it in peices, and 
ſcatter the pieces about the Trees, they'l not 
come their again whilſt the Feathers are 
any thing freſh : but Magpies, Jackdaws, 
Jay's are not to be frighted from your Cher- 
Ties, but kilPd as they come with a Gun,and 
that early in the morning, 


S. x5. Earwigs aredeſtroyed by ſetting 
Ox hoofs, Canes, or any hollow thing near 
the Roots of the Trees, and among the 
Boughs upon the ends of ſticks, and they?! 
Creepin, andlye there, then take off theſe 
Hoofs quickly, and ſhake them and cruſh 
them on the Ground with your foot. 


E 16. Cattle, whereſoever they come a+ 
mongſt Trees, are a mighty and miſchie- 
vous enemy, if the Boughs be within their 
reach ; for then they*l bite off the ends of 
all, and thereby with their Teeth, fo bruiſe 
the ends of the Boughs and Shoots, that 
the Tree ſeldoms thrives of many years, 
if ever, afterwards. Where this misfor- 
tune happens to any Tree, the only __ 
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dy is to cut off at ſome Sprig or Bud, ſo 
much as they.have had in their mouths, or 
is bruiſed by their Teeth, And Fence 
your Orchards well from them, or els, which 
is the ſureſt way, not to let your Trees 
begin ro ſpread before they be ſix or ſe- 
yen foot high, of the Trunk or body, and 
ſo Prun'd up, that all the Boughs and 
every part of them be fo far from the 


Ground as will be impoſlible for Cattle to 
reach. 


S. 17. Altho the ſetting Trees too deep Setting 109 
and below the good Soil be no diſeaſe, yer 4**f- 
it*s the cauſe of many diſeaſes to your Fruit- 
trees, 2s Moſs, Barkbound, Canker, &c. 
therefore carefully to be avoided ; ſetting 
ſhallow being attended with no other incon- 
veniences, but that the Trees are ſomtimes. 
blown down, if not Staked the firſt two 
years, 
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C H A P, XXIX. 


| Of Gathering Fruit, and ihe beſt 
way of making Cyder, 


$. 1. TN gathering of Fruit, be careful 
that the Branches of your I recs 
þe not battcred and broken, | 


I N Such as you deſign to keep any time, 
ought not to be ſhaked vt the Trees, be- 
cauſe of bruiſing, but picked off with your 
hands : Be ſure the Fruit you gather be 
throughly ripe, which you may know. by 
it's beginning to drop, or by cutting an 
Apple, and ſeeing the Kernels turn black: 
Let the Weather be fair and dry when you 
gather, and no dew upon the Trees; lay 
up what you thus gather in a cloſe, but a 
ſweet room, upona boarded ( but not with 
Deal ) Floor, and not on a Clay, or plaiſt- 


Ted Floor, and Jay them up without any 


green Leaves,or Sticks among them. As 
you find any in your heaps rot, pick them 
out, and in Froſts cover them with Straw, 
or Straw \iats, and alſo hang ia ſharp Froſts 
Blankets before the Windoivs to keep ont 
The 
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the Froſts, Lay every kind by them- 
ſelves, | 

If you have ſome Pears that are choice 
and laſting, wrap them up in paper, and 
lay them one by one- upon ſhelves , or 
hang them up by the Stalks, and keep out 
the Air from them as much as you can, 


8. $. In gathering Cyder Fruit, youmuſt 
be ſure to let them be well ripe on the 


Liqnor according to the difterent degrees 
of maturity of the ſame Fruit; for when 
it's moſt ripe it yields aricher, pleaſanter 
and more laiting drink; but if preſſed be- 
fore ripe, tho it yields a greater quantity, 
yet it*s but a thin, raw, crude, ſfowr, phleg- 
matick,and unwholeſome drink : Theretore 
if your Fruit be not ripe all at one time, 
ſelec ſuch ſorts as are of a like degree of 
maturity, or if the Wind beat down ma- 
ny, and you are- unwilling to ſpoil or loſe 
them, let them lye dry as long as you can 
before you grind them, to obtain.as great 
a degree of ripeneſs as they. can, and let 
that Cyder be thoroughly fermented be- 
fore barrePd, and the firit that: is ſpent; 
neither mix ripe with unripe Fruit, nor 
ought you to permit ſome forts of Fruit 
be roo ripe , becauſe it then grows pulpy 
in Grinding, and will not yield it's Liquor 
4 unlets 


Gathering 
. qt of C zder 
Tree, for there is much Cyder ſpoild be- Fruitand 
cauſe the Apples are Ground before they preparing 


are ripe, and all Fruits yield a different = _ 
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unleſs ſome Water be mixed therewith ; 
your choice Summer Fruits are ſome of 
them, as alſo the Pippins, and Renat- 
ings ſubject to pulpineſs, if full ripe. 

Lay ſuch Fruit by themſelves ( to be 
Ground and preſſed for Cyderkin ) that 
are broken; but a ſmall bruiſe doey not 
much injury, 

Your Apples being well ripe, let them 
be gently ſhaken down, and laid out of 
the Sun and Rain,not abroad but in a heap, 
upon a ſweet and dry Floor that is board- 
ed ( but not with Deals, nor on a plaiſt- 
erd Floor ) and on dry, Rye, Wheat or 
Oaten Straw, till they have ſweat out and 
digeſted their crude and phlegmatick hu- 
mour, and there let them ſolye a fortnight; 
the Redſtreak and harder Apples you may 
let lye longer, that is ,- three weaks or a 
Month; the longer they lye, the leſs Cyder 
indeed they will yield, but much the bet- 
ter, it being neceſſary to haye them as ripe 
as may be, fo that too many of them begin 
not to rot , which rotten ones are to be 
picked out. | 

Grind not your Apples immediately from F 
the Tree, ſo ſoon as they are throughly 
ripe, tho they will then yield the greater Þ 
quantity of Liquor,but neither pleaſant nor 
laſting, therefofe let them lye on heaps as 
aforeſaid. 

By hoarding only of Windfalls for ſome 


time, or untill the ume it was expected they 
ſhould 


"I 
I. 


end Cyderiit. 
ſhould have been ripe in, doth very much 
meliorate the Cyder made of them, which 
otherwiſe migge have been very bad. , 

For from the duetime, place, and man- 
ner of hoarding of the Fruit is oftentimes 
the Cyder very good, which otherwiſe might 
have been very bad, 

Thus when your Fruit is duly ripe, ga- 
thered, preſerved or hoarded ſome time, 
it's ready for the Mill. 

When you bring your Apples to the 
Mill, or juſt befor you fill them up; pick 
out, or caſt by, all that are Green, un- 
ripe, rotten, or otherwiſe naught, and all 
Stalks Leaves, &c.-that may injure your 
Cyder , for it's better to want a. ſmall 
quantity of Liquor than to ſpoil the 
whole. 

Some are of opinion that rottennefs in 
the Apple injureth not the Cyder , bur 
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that a convenient quantity of rotten Ap- 


ples mixt with the found 1s a great helpto 
the Fermentation and Clarification of the 
Cyder ; but it's ſuppoſed they mean ſuch 
Apples only as have been bruiſed in gather- 
ing, ſhaking down, or carrying, which will 
by lying become rotten, and ( the skin be- 
ing whole ) be not much the worſe, only 
the Cyder will zetain a ſmack of them; not- 
withſtanding which, by no means admit 
them amongſt your Cyder, that you intend 
for keeping , but rather make Cyder of 
them fora more early ſpending : for _ 

aſficm, 
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affirm, that one rotten Apple cofrupts 2 | 


whole Veſlel, which 1 preſume is intended 
only of putrid rottenneſs, 


F. 4. Grind not your Apples too ſmall, 


of grind- for if they are- not very ſmall Ground, 


ing 4 
Preſſing 
Apples. 


[4 


;. you*l bave but little leſs Cyder ( altho 


the contrary is commonly believed. ) 

After your Fruit is Ground, let it ſtand 
24 or 43 hours, according as your time 
and conveniency will -adinit, fo that it he 
altogether in good quantities in large Veſ> 
ſels; by ſtanding thus it not only matures, 
but acquires colour, commendable in Cy- 
der, and alſo cauſes the leſſer part of the 
Apple eaſily to patt-with it's juice in the 
Preſs; therefore obſerve not the gene- 
ral adviſe to preſs immediatly from the 
Mill, 

You may leave a pallage open in the bot- 
tom of your Fat, whercin you keep your 
braiſed Apples, during the time of their 
being therein , from- the grinding to the 
preſſing; and ſome of the. Cyder may ſpons 
taneonſly deſtill into a rcceiver placed under 
it, or you may have a falſe Bottom full of 
holes, that the greater quanty may be had 
which may run through ſome Tap or other 
paſſage into your recetver : Cyder thus ob 
rained far excels that whieh is forced ont 
by the Preſs; as Live Honey that deſtills 
of it ſelf from the Combs, is much better 


than that which remains and is preſled.out 
a:ters 


yy Kc Ooh wt ebMiAteds aWns no. ao. 
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afterwards; but this is only uſed to get 
ſome ſmall quantity of the richeſt Cyder, - . 

In preſſing the Applgs, in caſe you intend 
not to uſe ( which is bad husbandry ) your 
Pulp, Muſt, or Murc afterwards for the 
making of Water Cyder, uſually calPd 
Purre, or Cyderkin, then it is beſt to preſs 
it as dry as youcan, but incaſe you intend 
to add Water to your Murc, and to preſs 
it again , then you need not to preſs it very 
hard, for your Cyder will then be ſomthing 
the worle, and ſo will your Purre, or Cy- 
derkin : for the laſt ſqueezing is the weak- 
eſt, and makes your Cyder the rougher ; 
and if any thing will; that gives it a Wood- 
dy taſt, unleſs it be prevented in the eaſy 
Grinding; but thisonly is obſerved when you 
intend to haye ſomerich Cyder, and Cy- 
derkin for your own uſe, otherwiſe Cy- 
deriſts generally preſs their Apples as hard 
as they can, altho they intend to make Cy- 
derkin of the Murc. 


5. As your Veſlel under the Cyder- Zarreng 
preſs fills, then take the Liquor, and pour of Cyder; 
it through ſome Streyner or hair Steve 
(which will detain the Pulp and. groſler 

ieces of Apples from intermixang in the 
Yat into a large Vat, from whence moſt 
preſcribe to tun it immediately into the Bar- 
rels wherein it's to be kept, leſt 11s ſpirits 
ſhould evaporate ; but others rather chooſe. 
to caſta clgth odty over the Vat of Tu 
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to preſerve it, and rather waſt and con- 
ſume the wild Spirit of the Cyder, inthe 
Tun or Vat, and let it there in ſome ſmall 
degree purify by ſtanding coverd five or 
ſix hours in the Vat, before you put it into 
the Barrel it's to be kept in; then they ſe- 
parate the pure from the impure by leay- 


ng as many Feces or Dregs to remain on 


the bottom of the Vat as poſlible z becauſe 
Dregs very much incommode your Cy- 
der by making it quickly become acid, 
Then Tun vp the pureſt (leaving the 
ſediment at bottom of the Vat ) Liquor 
in a Hogſhead or Barrel, ſeaſoned and 
ſweet, fill it not up by two Gallons at 
leaſt, and ſtop it up only with a looſe ſtop- 
per for four or five days, and then ſtop 


it nÞþ cloſe with Clay on the top or Tun-. 


hole, and put a Cork or ſome ſtopper in 
the Vent-hole, looſly putting in the Peg ; 
but for a weeks tithe or more, you may 
once a day draw it forth a little , leſt it 
break the Veſlel, or force ſome other vent; 
then ſtop it cloſenpalfo, and ſo let ir ſtand 


till you think it may be ſomthing clear,\ 


and then pierce it, to try how it fines ; 
The Summer Fruit after a Month, the 
Moll after the firſt Froſts, the Redſtreak 
not till after January, other WintereFruit 
Cyder ahout the ſametime: 

If the Cyder be fo clear that it will not 
again fern.eat, and you intend to —_ 
long in the Barrel; put in clean ungro 

Wheat, 


Y 6 a &@ mM © co 
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Wheat, after the proportion of a quart 
toa Hogſhead, which will preſerve it ; and 
this artificial head is only to be uſed ,, where 
an admiſſion of Air may probably be into 
the Veſſel. I 

Stopping of Cyder with Clay, if you de- 
ſign to keep it long, is not ſo. good as a 
Woodden Plug, turn*d fit to the Bunghole, 
and covered about with a ſingle brown 
paper wet, before you wring it into it's 
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place, and then let the Plug be well lu- - 


ted on the top and ſides with Clay temperr*d 
with Salt: 


$. 6. If your Cyder be not fine at the z74wto 
times aforementioned, try them again a- fine or clea? 
bout a Month after , and then if it be not ©4*r- 


fine , rack it off as you would do Wine, 
ſetting another Veſſel in a convenient place, 
that through a pipe of Leather , or a Si- 
phon, or a Crane of ſome metal, (as of 
Latten ) or Glaſs, theLiquor may run out 
of the one into the other, without being 
expoſed to the Air, which is a moſt ma- 
terial thing to take care of at all times, 
the ſpirits of Cyder being very apt to eya- 
porate; | DEE a 
Some chuſe rather to fine their Cyder 
with Water Glew , commonly calPd [ſin- 
glaſs, than by racking it. And the common 
and beſt way is that amongſt Vintners, ec. 
that have frequent nſe for it; and it istd 
diſſolve a conſideraBle quantity of [ſiti- 
P 4 þ14 
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8laſ in White Wine , without putting it 
On the fire, which #t will do in about a 
Months time, and turn to a Jelly, which 
they keep by them, and it will keep good 
a Twelvemonth ; and when they have accaſi- 
on to uſe it, remove the Scum that will be 
on the top of it, and take what quantity 
will ſerve their turn out of it, according 
to the proportion of a quart to a Hog- 
ſhead z and rhis they beat to a froth, and 
mix it with a quantity of the Liquar it's 
ro be put in, and then pour it intothe Veſ- 
ſel mixing it well together with a Broom, 


* and fo leaving the work. 


Or if your Cyder hath ſtood Jong, and 
will not be fine , as oftentimes it fo hap- 
peneth ; Then take Iſinglafsabout an Ounce 
to an Hogſhead, and iteepita dav or two 
in about two quarts of Cyder untill-the 
whole be reduced to a Gelly, which by 
ftanding warm it will eaſily do, then draw 
off a bout a Gallon of the 'Cyder, and mir 
the Gelly ( being cold ) throughly with it, 
and put the whole into the Veſlel of Cy- 
der at the Bung, and with a 'fplitted ſtaff, 
ſtir it well together, and in @day or two. it 
will be fine without any prejudice: to your 
Cyder, ; | 

This way of purification will ſerve in 
2} forts of [.1quors, and ismuch to be pre- 
ferrcd in the juices of Fruits, to that vul- 
gar way of making them to Ferment by the 
addition of Yeaſt, or Tolts therein dipt , 

- *? 
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as is uſually preſcribed ; that being but an 
Acid excitation to Fermeatation, all things 
tending to Acidity being ( as much as may 
be) in our operations to be avoided., 
' "This way allo is better than the tedi- 
ous way of Percolation, and racking from 
Veſſel to Veſlel, which waſts not only the 
Spirits, but ſubſtance of the Liquor it 
ſelf, and leaves you but a thin and flat 
drink, hardly ballancing your trouble. 
When your Cyder is very fine, either 
draw it out of the Veſlel as you drink ir, 
or which is far better, Bottle it : And 
take notice after it is fine, the ſooner you 


draw it-off the better. 
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$; 7.. Altho your Cyder be well made, of Feſul 


yet jf je be . put into ul! ſhaped, corrupt, for Cyder, 


and unſound Veſlels, it's certainly 


taulty , ] 
ſpoi Fs Altho the vulgar round Barrel be - 


moſt ufeful, and necellary for Tranſpor- 
tatiqn from one place to another,” yet is 
the hpright Veſſel, whoſe Ribs aretreight, 
and the head | | 

broader than the borrom, and the herghr 
equa] tothe Diameter of the upper part, 
the heſt form to ſtand in a Cellar, The 


"Bung-hole of about two Inches Diameter, 


is to be on the top-with a Plug of Wood 
turn'd round exattly to fit tmto it, near 
unto which there muſt be a ſmall Vent-hole, 
that after the Cyder is tunn'd up, and ſtopt 
at the Bung or Tun-hole, you may giveit 

P 3 Vent 


- about a fourth or fifth pare - 
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Vent at pleaſure z and that when you draw 
it forth , you may there admit Air into 
the Veſlel. This is calPd in Laucaſhire , 4 
Stand Barrel , becauſe it's made after the 
form of a Veſſel which the meaner fort of 


People keep their drink in, call\d a Stand; 


This form 1s preferred ; becaufe that moſt 
Liquors contract a $kin, or cream on the 
top, which helps much their preſervation, 
and is in other forms broken by- the fink- 
ing of the Liquor, but in this'is kept whole , 
which occaſions the freſhneſs of the drink 
to the laſt, The form hereof is thus. 


[T he Eorme of the Veſgel: 05 
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If the Veſſel you pat Cyder in be New, 
ſcald it well with hot Water, wherein ſome 
of the Muſt, Murc, or Pouz of the Apples 
have been boil'd, 

If your Vellel be tainted, take five or 
ſix Stones or more of ſome unſlak*d Lime, 
and put it in the Veſſel with ſix or ſeven 
Gallons of Water, and ſtopping it well, 
Roll it about a while till che Lime be 
thoroughly ſlak'd, 

Wine Cask, if ſweet, are accounted pro- 

per to keep Cyder in; but Veſlels out of 
which ſtrong Beer, or Ale have been late- 
ly drawn areto be rejected, unleſs throuy- 
ly ſcalded and ſeaſoned as before, which 
rhen will ſerve indifferently well, nothing 
agreeing worſe with Cyder than Malc, Small 
Beer Veſſels well ſcalded are not amiſs. 
White or Rheniſh Wine Veſſels may do well 
for preſent drinking, or for luſcious Cy- 
der, elſe they are apt to cauſe too great a 
Fermentation. 
_ The uſing.of Cyder Veſſels between the 
Cyder ſeaſons, with Beer or Ale, not only 
very much prejudiceth the Cyder, but the 
uſing of them for Cyder, injureth yery 
much the next Brewing of Ale or Beer. 
Bat if you are enforc*d to- uſe ſuch, ler 
them be well ſeaſoned and ſcalded as be- 
fore, 

To Sent your Cask as Vintners do for 
their Wines, do thus, wz. Take of Brim- 


ftone four O1nces, of butn'd Allum one 
P 4 Ounce 
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Qunce, ang of Aqua Vite two Ounces, melt 
thefe 2 tier I an Earthen Pan over hot 
Coals, then dip therein a piece of new 
Canvals, and inſtantly. ſprinkle thereon; 
the powders of Nutmegs, Cloves, Mate , 
Ginger, Cynnanton, Coriatder , and An- 
niſe Seeds, and by a wire Tet it down thito 
the Veſſel, and ſet the Canvaſs on fire, and 
tet it barn, and ft will fill the Veſſel fall 
of ſmoak , then take it ont, and immedi- 
atly Tun up your Liquor , which gives it 
no ill taſt, nor favour, and is an excellent 
ng both of "the Liquor and your 
eattn. 

Some take Brimſtone, Orras Roots, and 
Maſtick, of each a like'quantiry melted al- 
together, and Jong narrow pieces of new 
Canvaſs drawn through it, being lighted, 
and putin at the Bunghole, keeps the Cy- 
der long, clear, and good, 'and gives it a 
pleaſant taſk, ROY 

Cyder by time changes it's greeniſh co- 
_ for a bright Yellow, inclining to Red; 
neſs. | 
| Veſlells wherein Malaga, Canary, Sher- 
ry, or Metheglin have 'been kept , will 
much advance the Colour and taſt of 'yonr 
Cyder , eſpecially if ſome of the Lees of 
Canary, or Malaga, be left therein, viz. 
about two or three quarts. | 
' If your Veſſel be muſty, Boyl Pepperin 


, Water after the Jonperren of an Ounce 


to an Hogſheall; fill your Veſſel therewith 
ESE ſcalding 


Cat 
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ſcalding hot, and © let \it ſtand two ve 
three — or inſtead thereof uſe Lime as 
aforeſaid. 

Wheat Bran caſt ifito the Veſſel after 
Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Cream 
of Cyder, and conducts very tnach to the 
prevervarion thereof. ro 
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F. $. Thick, double Glaſs Bottles cON- Choice of 
taining about _—_ apiece, are preferr'd Bottles a 


very mach to 


apt to taint than the other 4 #ad ate {6 
rongh Mm the month that they #e not eali- 
ly mcork*d, hefther are they tranſparent, 
that you tay diſcern when they are foul or 
clean; it beg otherwiſe with Glafs Bot- 
ths, whoſe defects areecaſily diſcern'd, and 
are of a morecompact metal , or ſubſtance, 
not waſting fo many Corks, If Glaſs Bot- 
tels happen to be muſty, they are eaſily 
cured, by boyling them in a Veſſel of Wa- 
ter, putting them in whilſt the Water is 
cold, which prevents the danger of break. 
ing, if yon be ſo cautions -as rot to ſet 
them down ſuddenly on a cold Floor , 
but upon Straw , Board, or fach like, 
If your Glaſs Bottles be foul, you may 
cleanſe them with hard Sand, 'or fome Lead- 
Shot ( each abort the bigneſs of an ordinary 
Peaſe ) roll\d, and'tumbled up and down 
with Water, which will alſo in ſome degree 
take awaythe muſtinefs from them, Great 
care 


B+ - ne Po:thes ; becauſe that Corks for. 
Stone VottÞs are apt to Leak, and more 
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care is to be had in chooling good Corks, 
much good- Liquor being abſolutely ſpoiled 
through the only defeft of the Cork ; If 
the Corks are ſteeped in ſcalding Water 
a while before you uſe them, they will com- 
Ply better- with the mouth of the Bottle, 
than if forced in dry : alſo the moiſture of 
the Cork doth advantage it indetaining tae 
Spirits. 


F. 9. Drawing of Cyder into Bottles, 


Bottling of 2nd keeing it in them well ſtopt for ſome 


Cyder, 


. Which will prevent the breaking the Bot- 


time,is a great improver of Cyder. This is 
done afterit isthroughly puritied,and at any 
time of the year ; if it be bottled early,there 
needs no addition, it having body and fpi- 
rit enough to retrive in the Bottle what it 
Joſt in the Barrel : But if it have been o- 
ver. fermented, and thereby become poor, 
flat and cager, then in the Bottling if you 
add-a ſmall quancity of Loaf Sugar , more 
or leſs according as it may require, it will 
give a new life to the Cyder, and proba» 
bly make it better than ever it was before 
eſpecially if it were but a little acid, and 
not Eager, * 

When your Cyder is thus Bottled, if it 
were new at the Bottling, and not abſo- 
lutely pure, it is good to let the Bottles 
ſtand a while uncork*'t before you ſtop 
them cloſe, or elſe open the Corks two. or 
three days after, to give the Cyder Air, 


tles 
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tles againſt the next turning of the Wind 
to the South. 
The meaner Cyder is more apt to br 
the Bottles than the richer, being of a mdre 
Eager nature, and the ſpirits more apt to 
fly, having not ſo ſolid a body to detain 


' themas the rich Cyders. 


_ Obſerve: that when the Bottle breaks 
through the Fermentation of the Cyder, 
to open your Corks, and give veat, and 
ſtop them up again a while after, leſt you 
loſe many far want of this caution, Lay 
your Bottles ſideways, not only for pre- 
ſerving the Corks moiſt, but for that the 
Air that remains in the Bottle is on the ſide 
of the Bottle, where it can neither expire, 
yor can New be admitted, the Liquor be- 
ing againſt the Cork, which not fo eaſily 
paſleth through the Cork, as the Air, 
Some place their Bottles on a Frame, with 
their mouth downwards for that end, which 
is not to be ſo well approved of, by reaſon 
that if there be any the leaſt ſettling in 
the Bottle, you are ſure to have it the firſt 
Glaſs. 

Placing Bottles on a Frame, as is uſual, 
or on Shelves, is not ſo good as on the 
Ground ; -by reaſon the farther from the 
Ground they ſtand, the more are they ſub- 
ject to the Variation of the Air, which is 
always more rare inthe upper, than lower 
part of a Cellar, or other Room, Setting 
Bottles in Sand is miich aſed, bur without 
8. »- E© © , 


rea:on, 
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reaſon , becauſe it adds not tht coldneſs 
to the Bottles as is generally expected, be- 
ing rather of a dry and temperate quality 
than cold, pk | 

The placing of Bottles in Wells, or in 
Cifterns of Spring Water running, or ve- 
ry often changed, 1s queſtionleſs- the beſt 
way to preſerve either Ale, -Cyder or a- 
ny other Vinous Liquor, | v2 of 
- A Conſervatory made where a contiaugl 
fecruit of a cool refrigatory Spring Wa- 
ter may conveniently be had, will ſo long: 
prerve Cyder untill it become to the 
rength even of Canary it felf. ; 
* Where you have not conveniency of 
Water, or are unwilling to be at the ex- 
pence of making ſich Conſervatories, there 
the beſt way is to dig Vaults in-your Cel- 
trs, under the level of the bottom, or to 
make Niches in the Walls near the Ground 
atid in "them place your Bottles leaning :' 
forthe more they are from! the Air, and 
the more they are encompaſſed with Stone 
or Earth, the cooler they will continue, 
and the leſs ſubjeft to the inconveniences 
that happen from the 'mutability of the 
Ambient Air. x 3 76 

Binding down the Corksof your Bottels' 
in caſe of danger is not ſo mnvch to he' 
commended, as well fitting them in by full 
Corks; becauſe the . Liquor were better” 


fly the Cork, than break the'Bottles, _ 
| -  - ouſt 
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(y muſt. be in caſe the Cork be tyed down, CJ 
2 and the Liquor not well qualified. - 


S. 10. Somtimes Cyder that hath been ,,o,-. 
good, by ill managment,or otheraccident be- g* pecayed 
comes dead, flat, ſower, thick, muddy, or Cyder. 
muſty, all which in one fort or other may 
be helped, 

Deadneſs or flatneſs in Cyder is often 
occaſioned, from the too free admiſſion 
of Air into the Vellel, for want of right 
ſtopping ; which is cured by preſſing ſome 
Apples, and put up only the new Muft ar 
Cyder that comes from them on the decay- 
ed Cyder, and ſtopping it cloſe, only ſome- 
times trying 1t by opening the ſmall vent, 
! that it force not the Vellel. The ſame 
; may be done.in Bottles, by adding a ſpoon- 
j | ful ortwo of new Muſt or Cyder to each 
Bottle of dead Cyder, and ſtopping it a. 
) gain, Cyder that is dead or flat, will of- 
| tentimes revive again of it ſelf, if cloſe 
c ſtopt, upon the Revolution of the ycar 
| and approaching Summer. 
| But Cyder that hath acquired a deadneſs 
or flatneſs, by being kept ina Beer or Ale 
x veſlel, is not to be revived, the ſmack of the 
Beer or Ale being the only cauſe of it, 
will always predomirate, 

Honey or Sugar mixt with ſome Spices 
| and added tothe Cyder that is flat, reyives 
| it much; let the proportion be according 
| as the diſtemper is that requires it. 

\ If 


AM 
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"-this-ſomtinies becomes pleaſant again, in 


' ſituation, of your Veſſels wherein it is kept, 


The Compleat Planter 
it Outer by Acid, as ſomtimesit happens, 
by reaſon of the Immaturity of the Fruit 


Koo nimble an operation, too great a Fer- 
+mentation in the' Veſſel , or too warm a 


caſe it*s Lee be yet in the Veſlel, as is ſup- 


| Poſed by a ſecond operation on it; but in 


caſe it doth not, if you add about a Gal- 
lon of unground Wheat to a Hogſhead of 
it, it will very much ſiweeten it, and make 
it pleaſant; The ſame effeft will two or 
three Eggs put in whole, or a pound of 
Figgs ſlit, produce, as is reported ; but the 
ſureſt remedy is Bottling it with a_knob of 


Sugar proportion*d according to the oc-_ 


caſion, 

Wheat _ till it begin to break, and 
when cold, added to the Cyder, but not 
in too great a quantity, and ſtirred into 
it, helpeth itmuch, 

If your Cyder be Muſty, which happens 
either from the” place the Fruit lay in be- 
fore Grinding, or from the Veſlels through 
which the Pulp or Muſt hath paſt, or that 
the Cyder is contained in, the cure there- 
of is very difficult, altho in ſom2 meaſire 
the ill ſavour of it may be corrected ; by 
Muſtard-Seed ground with ſome of the 
ſame Cyder. 

Thick Cyder is caſily cured at what Age 


foever ; by exciting it to 4 Fermentation 
artc 


——C 
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and Cyderiit, 

and purifying it with Iſinglas, as is before 
directed, i TS | 

Note that there are ſeveral Cyder Mills 
lately found out which are better under- - 
ſtood by ſeing one, than any deſcription 
can be given, and they are excellent co grind 
Apples before you preſs them. 


a 


8. 11, It's obſerved that many ſorts of Of maki 
Apples throughly ripe , will endure ſome Noa 
addition of Water, without any prejudice der, Purre 
to the drink, eſpecially in the Iſland of or Cyder- 
erſay, where they frequently give it a daſh , &* 
this dilution is only with Apples of a mel- 
low and rich juice, and is neceſlary to help 
it's clarification, the Cyder it ſelf being 
of too glutinous a ſubſtance, and they not 
acquainted with any other way of attenu- 
ating it, 

If your Apples be pulpy or mellow, they 
will yield their juice with difficulty, unleſs 
Water be added, but you may preſs them 
eaſily at firſt, and extra a ſmall quantity 
of the richeſt juice, and then add of Wa- 
ter boiled one hour, but cold again, to the 
remaining Pulp, which after 4$ hours ſtahd- 
ing will yield = ſorich a Liquor, that 
ſhall exceed moſt Cyders drawn from newly 
ripened Fruit. nd 

To ſome ſorts of Fruit that are of them« 
ſelves acid, crude , or of a thin juice, di-" 
lurion is very improper; but if the Wa- 
ter be boilPd and let ſtand rill it be cold, 

it 
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it will be the better, that abating much 
of it's crucity, 

Water mixt with the Fruit when Ground, 
and permitted to ſtand 48 hours, incor- 

: orateth abundantly better, than if added 
\ in the Veſlel; and if mixt in the Veſlel, 
better than if added.in the Glaſs. 

By the additon of Water no other ad- 
vantage can be expected than the encreaſe 
of the Liquor, as more {mall Beer than 
ſtrong is uſually made of the ſame quan- 
tity of Malt. For the ordinary expence in | 
houſe keeping, you may make Cyderkin or 
Purre after you have Preſſed out your Cy- 
der, by putting the Murc, Muſt, or Pouz 
up into a large Vat, and add thereto what 
quantity you” think convenient of boyld 
Water ( being firſt cold again: ) if about 
half that quantity as was of the. Cyder 
that was Preſſed fromit, it will be good; 
if as much as the Cyder, then but ſmall : 
Let this Water ſtand upon it about 48 
hours, and then Preſs it well. 

That which comes from the Preſs, Tun 
up immediately, and ſtop it up, and you 
may drink it ina few days. 

/ This being the moſt part Water, will 
clarify of it ſelf, and ſupplies the place of 
ſmall Beer in a Family, and to many much 
more acceptable. 

' You may amend it by the addition of the 
Settling, Sediment, or Lee of your Cyder 
you laſt purified; by putting it upon the 
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and Cyderif?. 
Pulp before preſſure, or by adding ſome 
overplas of Cyder, that your other Veſlels 
will not hold, or by Grinding ſome fallen 
or refuſe Apples, that were not fit to be 
_ to your Cyder, and preſling it with 
is. : 

This Cyderkin 6r Purre may be made 
to keep long, in caſe you boil it after preſ- 
ſure, with ſuch a proportion of dry Hops 
( but not Green Hops) as you uſually add 
ro your Beer that yon intend to keep for 
the ſame time, and it will thus be yery 
well preſerved, but then you need not 
boil your Water before the adding it to 
your Marc, Muſt, or Pouz, 
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$.12.Ifany one ſhall defire a ſmall quantity How to 
of Cyder extraordinary for it's goodneſs, Me chotre 
tet him take the Liquor that comes firſt £4: 


from the Muſt without much Preſling,and 
diſpoſe of what comes afterwards by it ſelf, 
Or mix it with the juice of another Grind- 
ing. 

Some have beet ſo curious, as to pick 
off the Trees the ripeſt Apples, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe that have had moſt of the Sun, 
and to make uſe of them by themſelys foc 
choice and rich Cyder. 


S. 13. Perry is thade the very ſame way zz, ;, 
as. Cyder, only obſerve not to let uw make PF #9 
[4 


Pears be very ripe before you Grind them, 
for if they ſhould be too mellow when 
Q Grounth 
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Graund, they are ſo Pulpy, that they will 
nat exlily part with OY juice : and #t's 
adviſed by ſome to mix Crabs at Gritid- 
ing among the Pears, eſpecially of weak- 
eſt juice, and it's afhra'd they] very 
much mend and improve the Perry : The 
proportion muſt be with diſcretion ac- 
cording as the ſweetneſs of the Pear re- 
quires. : 


$. 14. The beſt addition that can be 


Ofmixtures made to Cyder is that of the Lees of Ma- 
wu Cyder laga Sack, or Canary new and ſweet , a- 


about a Gallon to a Hogſhead ; this is a 
great improver and puriter of Cyder, 
The juice of Rasberries preſerved, or 
the Wine thereof, gives an excellent tin- 
ture to this Liquor, and makes it very 
pleaſant, if the Cyder be not tvo new, or 
r00 luſcious, When you Bottle Cyder, put 
into every Battle, a little Conſerve of Ras- 
berries, and it givesit a curious taſt, 
Elder-berries are of great eſtceny to ting 
Cyder with, which may bethus dane, Take 
a Gallon or wore of clean pickt and full 
ripe Elder-berriesz put them ig a Pot and 
coyer it with a Paper, ſet them in this Pot 
in. an Oven immediatly after you have 
drawn forth your Houſhold Bread, let them 
ſtand rill the Oven be cold, it they he not 
enough , heat the Oven again, but not $06 
hat, and ſer them init again; when taken 
our, ſtrzip out the juice, which will = 
thin 


and Cyderift. 

thin and clear, and Bottle it up with Loaf 
Sugar for uſe. Two or three ſpoonfuls of 
this mixed in a quart Bottle of Cyder at 
the Bottling makes it of a /fine Red col- 
our , pleaſant to the Taſt,/and endows it 
with all the Medicinal vertues of the El- 
der-berry. 

In like manner you may uſe Mulberries 
and Blackberries, which will give cooling 
tinftures to Cyder. | 

If your Oven be not very hot, ſet the 
Elder-berries, &c. in with the Bread. 
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$.. 15. Take Twelve quarts of full ripe 79 mae 
and clean pickt Currans, put them into a Curran 
Stone Mortar, and there bruiſe them with Wines, &c; 


a wooden Peſtel, or els rub them in pieces 
with your hands, then put them into a wel} 


Glazed Earthen Por, and thereunto put of * 


boiling hot Water that hath been boiled a 
full hour, Twelve quarts; ſtir them abou 
very well with a wooden Slice in the Wa- 
ter, and let them ſtand 24 hours to infuſe, 
then drein them through a hair Sicve , 
and put the Liquor into a ſmall Barrel weil 
ſeaſoned, and ſweet, or into an Earthen Por 
cloſe covered, and add to each Gallon of 


m_ Two pounds of bruiſed Loaf Sugar, 
and let the Liquor ſtand in a cool Cellar, 


fix or ſeyen weeks well ſtopt, only ſome- 
rimes,if in a Barrel, give ita little vent,clſc 
it will break the Veſſel; Then take off the 


Scum or Cream that iz on the top of the 
Q.2 Liquors 


- ——_  —————— 
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Liquor, and let the Liquor run through 
a fine Strayner,and Bottle it, putting into e- 
very Bottle alittle ſpoonful ot beaten brown 
Sugar Candy, and in fix weeks it will be 
ready for — Letthe Bottles be ſtrong 
ones, clle it will break them, only you may 
prevent that, by opening your Bottles and 
let .them ſtand a whole day uncork't, if 
it either cauſe-the Corks to fly, or break 
any of your Bottles, or put the Corks looſly 
in at the firſt, and then knock them in 
cloſe after ſome time. 

Thus you may make excellent and deli- 
cate Wines of Currans , Black-berries, 
Rasberries, Goosberries, only let not 
your Goosberries be too ripe, but all the 
reſt full ripe. 

[f you defire«the Wine R be ſtronger 
than this, put but a Pint and half, or a 
Pint of boyling Water to each Quart of 
the Fruit, and you may make a ſecond and 
ſmaller tort of Wine, of the) Mult, Murc 
or Pouz of your Fruit, 

) 

Another &. 16. For every pound of clean pick*t, 
way of mak, and ripe Fruit Ttampr, and the Liquor or 
ng the j14 jice prett, out, take aQuart of Spring Wa- 
ze, ter, andaquarter of a pound of fine White 
=p MB Sugar, boil the Water and Sugar, Scum it 
ſo good as and put in the juice of your Fruit, then ler 
the former jt boil up again, takeit off the Fire, run it 
except for through a hair Sieve, and when it*sthrough- 
Cherri- 1y cold, putitin a ſtean Pot oc Veſſel cloſe 
Une, 

covered, 
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covered, and placed 15 days in a cool Cel- 
' lar, then draw it out into Bottles, put in» 
to each Bottle the quantity of a Nutmeg 
of Loaf Sugar, it will not be fit to drink 
under a quarter of a years time, and will 
keep good a year. | 
| According to this laſt diretion, you may Cherry 
alſo make Cherry Wine, or to make it #*. 
ſtronger uſe no more Water than juice of 
the Cherries. When you bottle any of 
theſe Wines you may put the Corks looſe- 
ly -y for ſome time before you ſtop them 
cloſe. 


S. 17. Cherry Brandy is uſually made Cherry 
with Black Cherries, by filling a Bottle Brandy. 
half full of Cherries, and putting in the 
Brandy till the Bottle is near full ; ſhake 
it ſomtimes, within a Month it will be ready 
to drink, bat keep it in'a cool Cellar, 


S. 18. If you put the like quantity of Goorherry 
Goosberries inſtead of Cherries,it will make **"®: 
the Brandy very delicious, 


$. 19. Take Live Honey ( which is that. zzow to 
Honey that naturally runs from the Combs mite Mes 
without preſſure, by laying the Combs on *b*g/incr 
a Sieve, and placing a Veſlzl under it to ©? 
receive the Honey ) and add what quantity 
of Honey you pleaſe, to clear Spring Wa- 
ter, (about the proportion of a Pint of 
Honey to a quart of Water) then boil 

| Q 3 this 


drome l, 


X 
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this Liquor in a Braſs, or rather Copper 
Veſſel, Tor about an hour or mbre , then 
let it cool, the next morning you may Bar- 
relit up, adding to the proportion of 15 
Gallons, an Ounce of Ginger,alf an Ounce 
of Cynnamon,of Cloves and Mace of each an 
Ounce, all groſly beaten, for if you beatthem 
fine, they wilt always float in your Metheg- 
lin, and make it fou}, and if you put 
them in whilſt it is hot , the Spices 
will loſe their Spirits: You may alſo, if you 
pleaſe, add a ſpoonful of  Yeſt, or Ale Barm, 
at the Bung-hole to encreaſle it's Fermen- 
tation, but let it not ſtand too cold at the 
firſt, that being a principal impediment to 
it's Fermentation ; As ſoon as 1t hath done 
working, ſtop! it cloſe, and let it ſtand for 
a Month ; then draw it into Bottles, which 


' fet it ina cool Cellar, or Refrigeratory of 


Spring Water, and it will become a moſt 
[0 Vinous Drink, dayly loſing it's 
uſcious taſt ; and the longer nt is kept the 
better it will be. . 

You may make it more or leſs firong as 
you pleaſe, by adding of more Honey, or 
more Water. 


By long Boyling it is made mare led 

une —_— TS 
All Green Herbs are apt to make Me- 
theglin flat or dead, therefore uſe your 
Herbs after they are well dryed in the 
ade : Cloves are apt to make it high co- 
gured z and the Scumming of it in the boil- 
: ns 


t1d Cyderif?. 

ing is not advantagions but injuriovs to it, 
becauſe the Scam being of the nature of 
Yeſt or Barm, helps to ferment and purity, 
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» F. 20. Take 24 Quarts of clear Sprinf wm 
Water, that hath n boyled with Li- make ſmall 
quotiſh, Roſematy,Bays, Fenriel and Purſly Heath. 


Roots, of each half a handful, till it ta 

ſtrong of them, which will be in half ati 
/ hours boyling; put the Water through a 
Steve, and add full eight Pints of Honey 
' to it; Whet it is diflolyed ſet it over the 


' | Fire itt a BraG, of rather Coppet Pan; let 


it boyt a quarter of art hour after it would 
boyl all over, it! whick tins continue to 
Scunt it clear; put it ther! into Eartheti 
Pans, and when it is cold-as Wort is whe! 
it is patc6gether, por off the clear into a 
Pals, ani# pit td itabout one” Pine and Half 
of Ale Batri, of Veſt, whicl ntiit be pour. 
&d in by degrees as it works z whenit lrath 
ſtood aff together a day arid 4 night, Tun 
ie op together in an Eartheft Por that Harh 


a' Spigor, and hang-in it a bag; with Nt- | 


mes, Ginget, 2nd Cimizmon, quattered or 
ſliced ; if Ccatir de coſts. orice it; it 
muſt tend rill the Bart! begins to ſhrink 
from the fides, which will be in eight or 
een days; then Bottle it, and'l6t it ſtand all 
night , with Corks pit looffy in; the next 
day give then Air, ard knock them down ; 
if the Weather be hot, put thenmin the Cel- 

Q 4 : lar, 
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cool, and add a. very little Yeaſt to it, and 
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lar, otherwiſe in ſome warmer place to ri- 
Pen, it will be ready todrink in a Month. 

You may this way make Metheglin by 
adding a grater quantity of Honey; and 
the ſame is highly commended. 


F. 21. YoumayeaſilyextraCt great quan« 
tities of the juice of the Birch-tree by cut= 
ting off the ends of the Boughsof the Tree, 
and hanging Bottles thereon, leaving the 
ends of the Boughs fit to go into the Bot- 
tles mouths, and the Liquor will therein 
diſtil, Or with more eale cut a Swan or: 
Gooſe quill at one end, in the ſhape of. 
an Apple ſcoop or Apple Scraper, and 
with a Gymblet make a hole in the body 
of the Birch-tree, and put in this Quill 
with the mouth upwards, and ſet a Pot 
under the other end of the Quill, and great 
quantities of the juice or Liquor will fall 
thorough the Quill into the Pot z but that 
Liquor which comes from the Branches, 
being better and longer digeſted, is better 
than that which comes from the Trunk of 
the Tree, And this is only to be done 
from the end of Febrxary, to the end of 
March, of this Liquor or jyiceof the Birch 
is made a very wholſome and medicinable 
Wine in this manner, vis, 

To every Gallon of the Liquor add- a 
pound of refined Sngar, and boil it about 
a quarter or half an hour, then fet it to 


i 
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it will Ferment and thereby purge it ſelf 
from that little droſs, the Liquor and Su- 
gai can yicld z then put it in a Barrel, and 
add therero a ſmall proportion of Cyn- 
namon and Mace bruiſed , about half an 
Ounce of both to ten Gallons; then ſtop 
it very cloſe, and about a Month after Bot- 
tle it, andina few days yow'l have a moſt 
delicate Wine of a Flavour like unto Rhe- 
mſh: Irs Spirits are ſo Volatile that they 
are apt to break the Bottles, unlefs placed 
in aRefrigeratory, and when poured out, 
it gives a White head in the Glaſs. This 
Liquor is not of long duration unleſs pre- 
ſerved very cool. Inſtead of every pound 
of Sugar, if you add a quart of Live Ho- 
ney and boil it as beiore, and adding Spice, 
and Fermenting it as you ſhould do Me- 
theglin, it makes an admired Orink, both 
Pleaiant and medicinable, | 

Ale Brewed of the juice or Sap of the 
Birch-tree- is eſteemed very wholeſome. 

Birch Wine, as alſo Birch Ale, are ex- 
cellent remedies againſt the Stone ; Van Hel- 
mont being the firſt that diſcoyed it's vere 
tye, mightily commends it. 

If when you make your Metheglin you 
uſe the juice of the Birch inſtead of Water, 
and when BarrelPd,you for every Gallon of 
the Liquor hang four Ounces of Daucus 
Sced, ſomethipg bruiſed in a dag in the Li- 

Es quor, 


ay, 
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Juer , It's {aid to: be very good for the 
tone. 


$. 22, The advantage in Planting Trees 
may thus eaſily be computed, viz. An Acre 


. of Ground ( accounting eight yards tothe 


Pole or Perch ) will take about 160 Trees, 
which may be ft at diſtance enough;which 
Trees if bought, and not raiſed by your 
ſelf, may be had for about ſix pounds, when 
ſet and ſtaked; the yearly profit of the 
herbage or Tillage of this Acre of Ground 
for the firſt ſeven years after Planting, may 
well be employed in digging about the 
Roots of the Trees, carrying off conveni» 


ent and proper Soil, or Compoſt for them, 


mantaining the Fences, paying duties, &e. 
At the ſeven years end, theſe 160 Trees, 


one Tree with another, will yield\a Buſhel 


(accounting 32 Quarts to the Buſhel) of 
Apples each Tree, altho ſome of them 


may have periſhed, and others as yet but. 


young raiſed-in their places, yet may fore 
of theſe Trees at ſeven years growth, bear 
two or three Buſhels, and ſome a Buſheb 
and an half, which may in the whole a» 
mount to one hundred and fixty Buſhel 


whichat fix pence per Baſhel is foarPound: 5. 


the Herbage then will be worth at kaft 
thirty Shillings per Ann«um,altho the Ground 
were worth lefs before it was Phnted ; the 
eighth or ninth year your Trees may one 
with another, and one year with another 

yield 
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and Cyderils. 
yield you at leaſt two or three Buſhels on 
a T Tn, and ſometimes more, which at ſo 
tow a rate, your fix Pound firſt expended, 
and the forbearance of the profit of your 
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Land, and intereſt of your Money for ſe- | 


ven years, will being. u at leaft eight 
Pounds per Arnum", the veins fan 
allowed, for the maintenance of your Plan- 
tation ; but if a good Fruit year happen, 
and your x60 Trees yield you fix or ſeven 
hundred Buſhels, and thoſe worth twelve 
pence, or cight pence the Buſhel , it will 
Mt one year more then retaliate all your 
paſt hbour, charge and lofs, and your 
letf will be furniſhed with an excellent 
Qrchard, very ſerviceable to _ _ 
both in baking , and making tr 
{mall Cyder for your Table,and _ fave 
ing great ities of Malt, 

A Bufhel and half, or 43 Quarts of Ap» 
ples will make 18 , 20, 22, or fomtimes 
24. Quartsof Cyder, according to the good- 
nefs of your Fruit for that purpoſe, and 
there will alfo be ſo much Cyderkin made 
of the Pouz, or Murc, as will be bettey 
worth than the charge of Grinding and 
Preſling, ec. Twenty Buſtiels commonly make 
2 Hogfſhead of Cyder. 

They that are deſirous to underſtand the 
ardering of a Garden, either for the Kit- 
chin, or Flowers, let them peruſe a Book 
ralPd, Phe Togtie Gardiner, writ by Eeo- 


nard 
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ard Meagar, and therein they?l find both 
ample and true inſtruCtions, 

Altho there isno Liquor, Drink, or Diet 
alike pleaſant to all; ſome preferring Dull 
Coffee before any other, ſome ſtale Beer, 
othersjfat Ale,or Mum ; one Claret,another 
Sack ; yet our Engliſh know no other Drink 
ſo generally palatable as Cyder , becauſe 
it may be made ſuit with any humourous 
Drinker. - It's made Luſcious by the ad- 
dition of a good quantity of ſweet Apples 
at the Grinding z pleaſant, being made with 
Pippins or Gennet-Moyls ; Racy, Poig+ 
nant, Oyly, Spicy, and Rich, with the Red- 
ſtreak, and - ſeveral other ſorts of Fruits, 
even as the Operator pleaſes. Andit fatis- 
fies thirſt, if not too ſtale, more than any 
other uſual Drink whatſoever 3 and in ſuch 


years as Corn is dear, the beſt Cyder may. 


be made at a far cafier rate than ordinary 
Ale. The conſiderations whereof adds much 
to the exhilerating virtue of this Drink. 
Next unto Cyder, Perry claims the pre- 
cedency, eſpecially if made of the beſt juicy 


| Pears celebrated for that purpoſe, as the 


Bosbery-Pear, Bareland-Pear, the Red 
and White Horſe-Pear, or many ſorts of 
wild and choak Pears, but above all the. 
Turgovian-Pear. 

. Wines or Drinks made of Cutrans , 
Goosberries, Ragberries, Blackberries , 
Cherries, or Plums, prepared and made. 
& 1s before taught, may be more acceptable 

to, 
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to our Palats, healthy , pleaſant, and pro- 
fitable than thoſe exotick Wines many are 
ſo fond of and Dote on, 

And in this very year 1682, | know 
Wine made of the White Dutch Curran , 
according to the direCtion of the x5 Sed. 
of this _ L only there was but a Pint 
of Water added to each Quart of the Fruit) 
far ſuperiour to the belt French White 
Whine could be bought in our Country, 
if ſeveral judicious Palats were not milta- 
ken, 
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Re Of Diapalme , and of Deminio Com- _ 


pofir. of each two Ounces, and of Hogs- #010 Zi- 
greaſe rendred ( no Salt being in it) half PESBE 
a Pound, melt them together, keeping waj is the 
continual ſtirring, and Liquor the Leather Fields end 
and Soles therewith, before the Boots or Orchards 
Shoos are ſhaped out, and afterwards when * ***P 08 
occaſion is, the Liquor mult be warm when** 


uſed. 
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An Abridgment of the Sta | 
tures of 4.3, Eliz. Cap. 7. 
and 15, Car. 2. Cap. 2, 


F any ſpall be Conviffed by his onn 
| Confeſſion, or by the Teſtimony of 
owe Witneſs upon Oath , before one 
Juſt ice of Peace , or Head Officer, to 
have unlawfully cut and taken away, any 
Grain growing , robbed any Orchard or 
Garden, digged up or taken away any 
Fruit Trees, broken any Hedges, Pales, 
or other Fences , cut or ſoiled an) 
Waods or under Woods, ſtanding ans 
growing, or the like, or to have been 
acceſſary thereunto, ſhall for the faſt 
_ pay unto the party grieved, ſuch 

amages and within ſuch time, as by 
the ſaid Juſtice, or head Officer ſhale 
appointed: And in caſe the pary offend- 
*ng ſhall not by the faid Juſtice or Of- 
ficer, be thougbt able to diſcharge th: 
fade damages, or ſhall not diſcharge them 


according to the ſaid Order , then pa 
FR 1. 


the ſaid Offender be by them, or either 
of them ( reſpettivly) commizted to 
the Conſtable , or other Officer of the 
place, where the Offence was commit- 
ea, or the party apprehended , t0 be 
Whipped, aud for every other offence 
committed afterwards , and proved as 
afareſgia, the party offending ſhall re- 
cerve \the like pruniſoment of W, hip- 
ing. 

The Conſtable, or other inferior Of- 
ficer that herein refuſeth or negleHeth 
ro do his duty, ſball by any ſuch Juſtice 
of Peace or Head Officer be committed 
to Priſons without Bail, till he Whip, 
or cauſe to be Whipped the party of- 
fending, as is above limited. 

No Juſtice of Peace ſhall excente 
this Statute for Offences done to him 


 felf, nnleſs he be Aſſociated with one 


or more Juſtices of Peace, whom the 
Offence doth not concern. Vid.the Statute 
of 43. Eliz. Cap. 7. « large. 


Statute, 15. Car. 2. Cap. 2. re- 
citing the Statute of 43. Eliz. Cap. 7. 
doth not ſufficiently prevent , nor pu- 
wiſh theCutting and ſpoiling of Woods , 
EnaFs , that ever Conſtable, Head- 

. borongh, 
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borough, and other perſon in every 
County, City, or other place, where the 
ſpall be Officers or Inhabitants, {ball ana 
may Apprehend, or cauſe to be Appre- 
hendea, every perſon they ſball ſ«[pett 
having, carrying, or conveying, any 
burden or Bundle of Wood, Poles, young 
Trees, Bark,Baſt of Trees, Gates,Stiles, 
Poſts, Pales, Rails, or Hedg-wood, 
Broom, or Furze. 

And by Warrazt under the hand and 
Seal of any one Juſtice of the Peace, 
diretted to any Officer , Fn Officer 
may enter into, and ſearch the Houſes, 
Taras, Gardens, and other places be« 
longing to the Houſe or Houſes, of e- 
very perſon or perſons they ſhall ſuſ- 
pect to have any kind of /uch Wood, 
or other the ſaid Trees, &c. and where 
they ſhall find any ſuch, to apprehend 
evey perſon ſuſpetted for Cutting and 
taking the ſame, and as well thoſe ap- 
prehended carrying any kind of Wood 
or other Trees and premiſſes ; as thoſe 
in whoſe Houſes or other places belong- 
ing to them, any of the ſame ſhall be 
found to carry before any one Juſtice 
of the Peace of the ſame County : and 
fuch perſons ſuſpettea do not yive 4 


\ good accompt how they came by the 


ſent 


—_—_ 
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ſame by the conſent of the owner , ſuch 
as ſhall ſatisfy the ſaid Juſtice, or 
within ſome convenient time to be ſet 
by the ſaid Fuſtice, produce the party 
of whom they bought the ſaid Wood, or 
| ſome credible witneſs upon Oath, to 
prove ſuch ſale, which Oath the ſaid 
Juſtice may Adminſter, then ſuch per. 
ſons ſo ſuſpeFed, and not giving ſuch 
good accompt, nor producing ſuch wit< 
neſs, ſhall be adjudged as convided, 


for cutting and —_ of Woods, 
Underwooas, Poles, Trees Gates, Stiles, 
Poſts, Pales, Rails, Hedg-wood, Broom, 
or Furze, within the meaning of the 
Statute .4 2%ecen Elizabeth, and ly- 
able to the Puniſhments therein, and 
of this AF appointed, 

Every pt ſo Convitted, ſhall for 
the firſt offence, ive the owner ſatis. 
fattion for his damages, within ſuch 
time as the Juſtice ſhall a!print, and 
over and ow, ay down i the O. 
verſeers of the of the Pari 
__ ſuch offence is , {ach bo 
Money ( not exceeding ten ings ) 
as the Fuſtice ſhall think meet}. in de- 
falt of either of which payments, the 
ſaid Fuſtice may _ ſuch offender 


to 
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to the Houſe of Correition for ſuch 
Fime ( not .exceeaing one Month ) as 
he ſhall think fit, or to be Whipt by 
the Conſtable or other Officer , as in 
his judiment ſhall ſeem expedient. 
And If ſuch perſon ſhall again com- 
mit the ſaid _-_ , aud ; age 
Conviited as before, that then the 
perſons offending the ſecond time, and 
Convitted , fhall be ſent to the Houſe 
of Correction far one Month , and 
there be kept to hard labour , and for 
the third offence, Convitted as before, 
ſhall be judged and deemed as incorvi- 
gible Rogues. 
Provided alſo. whoever ſhall buy a- 
ny Burdens, or any the premiſſes men- 
rioned in this Bil ſuſpeited to be Sto- 
len, or unlawfully come by, the Juſti- 
ces, Mayors, or chief Officers , or any 
one of them mithin their reſpettive 
Juriſdiftions , upon complaint may ex- 
amine the matter upon Oath , and if 
they find the ſame was bought of any 
ſalpeited to have Stolen, or unlawful- 
ly come by the ſame, then any one of 
the ſaid Juſtices or chief Officers , 
ſhall and may award the party that 


boueht the ſame, to pay treble the v4s 
tut 


value thereof to the party from whom 
the ſame was Stolen or unlawfully ta- 
ken, and in default of preſent payment, 
to Iſſue out their reſpettive Warrants 


overplus to the party, and in default 
of ſuch diſtreſs to commit the party to 
the Goal, at his own charge, there to 
remain one Month without Bail. 


P rovided no perſon be queſtwoned for 
eny offence within this AF, unleſs with- 
in ſix weekes after the Offence com- 
mitted, 
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. to levy the ſame by diſtreſs, and Sale . 
/ of the Offenders Goods, rendring the 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Brief Monthly Memorials for the 
Planter. 


FANUART. 


Ig, Trench, and Dung Ground, and 
make it ready for the Spring; pre- 

pare Soil, dig Borders ; uncover as yet 
the Roots of old unthriving , or over-haſty 
Blooming Trees z Plant Quicklſets, tranſ- 
plant Fruit-trees, if not finiſhed ; ſet Vines, 
and Prune the old ; Prune eſpecially the 
Branches of old Planted Fruit-trees, about 
the decreaſe of the Moon; but Prune not 
the newly Planted till the Sap begin to ſtir, 
Cleanſe Trees from Moſs, the Weather 
moiit., Nail and trim the Wall-fruit-trees, 
and Eſpalirs. Gather towards the end 
of the Month Cyons for Graſts of Cher- 
ries, Plums, and Pears, beſore they begin 
to ſprout and any ſpeck of White appears 
on the Buds, if the Weather be open, In 
over-wet or hard Weather cleanſe, mend, 
ſharpen and prepare all your Grafting and 
Garden Tools: Deſtroy Vermin in your 
Seminary 


and Cyderiit. 


Seminary of Kernels and Stones for 
StOCks, 


FEBRUARY. N 

Ontinue yet to Prune Fruit-trees, and 
bind , Plaiſh, Nail, and dreſs the 

moſt delicate Wall-fruit, if not finiſhed 
before, but be exceeding careful of injur- 
ing the ſwelling Buds, and Bearers; cut and 
lay Quick-ſets, trim up the Hedges and 
eſpaliers; Plant Vines as yet and Hops; 
ſet Kernels, and Stones of all forts, Sow 
and ſet Beans, Peas, Radiſh, Parſaips, 
Carrots, Onions , Garlick. Now is the 
ſeaſon for circumpoſition by Tubs or Baſ- 
kets of Earth, and laying of Branches to 
take Root; rub Moſs from your Trees 
after a ſoaking Rain, and ſcrape and cleanſe 
them of Cankers, draining away the Wet 
(if need require) from the too much 
moiſtened Roots, Mold and Earth up 
the Roots of ſuch Fruit-trees as were 
bared. Pull off the Webs of Caterpillars 
from the Tops and Twigs of Trees, and 
burn them. Gather Worms in the Even« 
ing after Rain. Plant Cabbage Plants , 
Colliflowers, Parſly, Spinage and other 
hardy Pot-herbs. Graft Cherries, Plums, 
and Pears, and towards the end of the 
Month, Apples if a forward Spring. Get 
Cyons for Apple-grafts. You may yet 
tranſplant Trees; tho it had been better 
done in Offober, or November. Slit almoſt 
R 3 through 
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through the Bark , your Bark-bound and 
Canker*d Trees. Plant Potatos, but not 
amongſt your Fruit-trecs, 


M ARC H. 

TD ©=2ins is yet ſeafogable, and you 

may tranſplant what Trees are yet 
letr, tho it be dangerous and full late e- 
nough, unleſs in very backward, or moiſt 
Places. You may Graft Apples all this 
Month, and in the begining of it Plums, 
Cherries, and Pears; you may as yet cut 
Quickſets, and cover ſuch Tree-roots as 
were bared in Autumn, Prune laſt years 
Grafts, and cut off the heads of your Bud- 
ded Stocks. Now is beſt time for raiſing 
on Hot Beds, Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, 
Slip and ſet Sage, Roſemary, Lavender , 
Thyme, &c. Sow in the beginning Endive, 
Succory , Leeks, Radiſh , Beets, Chard- 
beet, Scorzonera, Parinips, Skerrets, Par- 
ſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Sel- 
lery,Smallage, Aliſanders,&c. Sow alſo Let- 
tuce,Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlane, Tur- 


| heps, to have early, Beans, and Peas to- 


wards the full Moon, Carrots, Cabbages, 
Creſles, Fennel, Majoran,- Dill , Scurvy- 
graſs, Set Cabbage-plants, and Colli- 
flowers. Tranſplant any ſort of Pot 
Medicinal Hetbs; Mid-march dreſs up and 
ſtring your Strawberry Beds. Uncover 
Aſparagus,and Tranſplant Aſparagus-roots 
to make newMeds, This is the p_ 
; | Mont 


ſ 
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Month for Botling Cyder, and if you put 
in about half a ſpoonful of Spirit of Cla- 
ry, it will make the Liquor fo perſeCtly to 
reſemble the = beſt Canary, that few 
good and exerciſed 
diſtinguiſh it, Set Potatos, but not a- 
mong(t your Fruit-trees ; Sets them thus, 
Plow or Dig Ground into Buts or Bor- 
ders about fix Foot broad, but leave two 
Foot intervals; then Harrow or Rake it 
well, then ſpread Rotten Dung thereon, 
on the top whereof lay Potato Sets, then 
Shovel up the Earth in rhe intervals, and 
cover the Sets two or three Inches thick, 
Moſt ſorts of Saller, Pot, and fweer Herbs 
may be ſown from the firſt of March, to 
the end of Fuly, and molt forts of ſer- 
ting Herbs may be removed, ſlipt and parted 
the ſametime, 
45 7 K 1D 
gr Artichock Slips, ſet great B-ans, 
and ſow Carrots; if the Spring be nor 
forward you may yet Graft Apples in the 
beginning of the Month. Gather Worms, 
Snails, her evening ſhowers and after all 
the Sammer Rains : and deſtroy Caterpil- 
lare Webs, and ſmoak Caterpillars and 
black Flies from vour Trees, Mow Car- 
"pet Walks, Weed your Currans, .Goos- 
berries, , &c, From the beginning to the 
middle ſet Potatos, but not amongſt Fruit- 
trees. You may yer ſlip Lavender, Thyme,, 
Roſemary, &c, Towards the middle begin, 
R 4 tg. 
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to Plant forth your Melons, Cucumbers 
and fo to the later end, your-Ridges well 
prepared. Sow ſweet Majoran, Hyſſop, 
Baſil, Winter Savory , Scurvy-graſs, Let- 
tuce, Purſlane, Coliflowers, Radiſh , 
Thyme, and all fine and tender- Seeds, 
Clip Shrubs after ſhowers, 


M A YT. 

Ontinue your Weeding before they 
run to Seeds, and with Sheers top your 
Currans, and Goosberries. Sow ſweet 
Majoran, Baſil, Thyme, hot and Aroma- 
tick Herbs and plants which are moſt ten- 
der, Sow Purſlane to haye young , Let- 
tuce, large ſided Cabbage, Painted Beans. 
L ook to your Melons, and towards the 
end of the Month forbear any longer to 

cover them. 


FUNE. 

Ow Lettuce, Chervil, Radiſh, eve. to 
have young and tender Salleting, Spin- 
age. Cleanſe Vines of exuberant Branches 
cropping not _— , and TOPPINS the 
joint immediately before they Bloſſom, and 
ſome of the under Branches that bear no. 
Fruit, eſpecially in young Vineyards when 
they Airſt begin to bear, and thence for- 
wards, Gather Herbs in the full to keep 
dry, they keep and retain their Virtue and 
ſweet ſmell better dry'd in the Sun, than 

ſhade, whatever ſome pretend, . 
Atout 


and Cyaderif, 


About a fortnight before and as much 
after Midſummer are the chief and beſt times 
to Inoculate Peaches, Apricocks, Cherries, 
Plums , Pears, Nectarins , and Apples. 
Water lately Planted Trees, and pat moiſt 
and half rotten Fearn, Weeds, and Vega- 
tables about the foot of their Stems, Con- 
tinue Weeding, and gather Snails after 
Rain. Unbind thoſe Grafts you bound. 
About 14 days before or after Midſummer, 
ſow Turneps upon Ground prepared as 
for Barley; after Midſummer makes the 
better Turnep, Three Pints of Seed will 
ſow an Acre, accounting ſeven yards to the 
Pole; your Seed is tobe mixed with dry 
Sand thus, Three ſpoonfuls of Seed with a 
peck of Sand, then ſow; if immediately 
after ſowing a ſhower of Rain and hot Suns 
gleams happen, it's ſpoild. 


UL TI. 

Ow Lettuce, Radiſh, Spinage, &c. for 
g late and tender Saletting. Sow lat- 
er Peas to be ripe ſix weeks after Michael- 
mas, Water young Planted Trees and 
Layers. Prune now Apricocks, and Pea» 
ches, ſaving as many of the young likelieſt 
Shoots as are well placed, for the now 
bearers commonly. periſh the new ones 
ſucceeding : Cut cloke and even, Let fuch 
Pot-herbs run to Seed as you would fave. 
About the eighth Inoculate ſuch Fruits as 
in June are directed, and ſow dg > 

| allg 
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alſÞ then and towards the full Moon, To- 
wards the later end viſit your Vineyards 
again, and ſtop the exuberant Shoots above 
the Fruit, but ſo as not toexpole them to the 
Sun. Search under Wall-tree-leaves for 
Snails, they ſtick commonly about the 
Fruit, pull not off what is bitten, for then 
the'l begin afreſh, Now (in the drieſt 
ſeaſon) with Brine, Pot Aſhes and Water, 
or a decoction of Tobacco retuſe, Water 
your Gravel Walks, &c, to deſtroy both 
Worms, and Weeds, of which it will cure 
them for ſome years, Continue Weeding ; 
gather Currans to make Wine of, Make 
ready your Cyder Mull and Prefs, ec, 


AVGUST. 

Noculate now early if you began not 
I before.” Prune off yet ſuperfluous Bran- 
ches and Shoots of this ſecond Spring, but 
leave ſome Leaves to ſcreen the Fruit from 
the Sun, furniſhing and nailing what you 
will ſpare to cover the defefts of your 
Walls, Pull op the Suckers. Sow Ra- 
diſhes, tender Cabbages, Colleflowers for 
Winter Plants, Corn-fatlet, Marigold , 
Lettuce, Carrots, Parſ-ips, Turnips, Spi- 
naze, Onions, alſocurPd Endive, Angelica, 
Scurvy-grals, &c, pull up ripe Onions and 
Garlick, &c, Towards the end ſow Pur- 
ſlan, Chard, Bzet, Chervil, &+r. Tran- 
ſplant ſuch Lettuce as yowl have abide all 
Winter, Gather your Olitory Seeds, 

Bids and 


\ 
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and Cyderiit, 


and clip and cut ali ſuch Herbs and Plants 
within one handful of the Ground. Before 

the full, unbind and releaſe the Buds you 

Inoculated, Gather your Windfal Ap- 

= from day to day, if the Weather 

, dry. Make Summer Perry and Cy- 
er. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Ather now (if ripe) your Winter- 
G fruit as Plums, Pears, Apples, &c. 
_ to prevent their falling by great Winds, 
alſo in dry Weather gather Wind-falls 
from day to day. Sow Lettuce, Radiſh, 
Spinage,, Parſnips, Skerrets, Colle-flow- 
ers, Cabbazges, Onions, Scurvy-graſs, An- 
niſeeds, and Winter Herbs. Now you 
may Tranſplant molt fort, of Eſculent and 
Phyſical Plants, Artichocks, and Aſparagus 
Roots. Sow Winter Herbs and Roots, 
and Plant Strawberries out of the Woods ; 
Towards the end Farth up your Winter 
Plants, and Sallet Herbs, and Plant forth 
your Colle-flowers, and Cabbages ſown 
In Awguſt, With a pair of Sheers top Cur« 
rans, and Goosberries, dig about, Manure 
and Mold up their Roots towards the end, 
Make Perry and Cyder. 
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OCTOBER. 

Rench, Dig, and Manure Ground for 

Orchading, and Kitchin Garden to 
lye for a Winter Mellowing, Plant and 
et Fruit-Trees of all ſorts, Standard, 
Mural, or Shrubs, which loſe their Leaf, 
and that as ſoon as it falls, Chooſe no 
Tree for the Wall above two years Graft- 
ing at moſt, Now is the time for laying 
bare old unthriving,or over-haſty Blooming 
Trees. The Moondecreaſing, gather the 
remaining Winter-fruit in dry Weather, 
lay them up clean, leſt they taint ; Plant 
and Plaſh Quickſets. Sow all Stoney and 
hard Kernels and Seeds, ſuch as Cherry, 
Pear, Plum, Peach, Almond-ſtones , &&c. 
Alſo all forts of Nuts, Haws, Aſhen, 
Sycamore , and Mapple-keys; Acorns , 
Beech-maſt, Apple, Pear, and Crab-Ker- 
nel for Stocks ; or you may defer it till 
towards the later end of the next Month, 
Keep your Stones and Nuts in Sand til] 
ſer, Yet ſow Lettuce. Make Winter Cy- 
der, and Perry, Sow as in September, 
Sweep and cleanſe your Walks of Autum« 


nal fallen Leaves. 


NOVEMBER. 
"= Compoſt out of your Melon 
Ground, or frurn and mingle it with 
the Earth,and lay it in Ridges ready for the 


Spring; Trench and fit Ground for Arti- 
chocks, 


W 
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Artichocks, Mold them up, and cover them ' 


inthe beginningof Froſts with Horſe-dung. 
Continue ſetting and Tranſplanting Trees; 
loſe no time, hard Froſts come on a pace z 
yet you may lay bare old Trees, Plant 
young Trees, Standard, or Mural. Fur- 
niſh your Nurſery with all ſorts of Stocks 
to Graft 1n.. - Sow and fet early Beans, 
and Peas till Mid-March, Now lay up in 
your Cellars for Seed to be Tranſplanted 
at Spring , Carrots , Parſnips , Cabages , 
Colliflowers, &c. In a dry day gather your 
laſt Orchard Fruits, Take up your Pota- 
tos for Winter ſpending, there will enough 


remain for Stocks, tho never ſo exaCtly ga-" 


therd, fave the ſmall ones for Sets. Cut 
off the tops of Aſparagus and cover them 
with long Dung, or make Beds to Plant in 
Spring. Set yet all ſorts of Kernels and 
Stones to raiſe Stocks for Nurſery, In 
Froſts Cover the Windows of your Fcuit 
Room, andthe Fruits, with Mats of Straw, 
ec. 

Now order Turneps for Seed thus, viz. 
about the Tenth get up ſome of your lar- 
geſt and beſt Turneps, ( 20, will yield a- 
bout a Quart of Seed ) but waſh them nor, 
then cut off the top of the Buſh or Stalk, 
leaving five or fix Inches to grow to the 
Turnep, lay theſe about 14 days in a cool 

"Room, then prepare a convenient Plot of 
Ground by Diging and Trenching geod 
ſtore of rotten Muck, then ſet Turneps 

- | half 
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half « yarddiſtant from' each other, and 
; Mould up the Earth thee Inches high on 
the Stalk about each; in April, place imall 
Haſel Rails about them'to keep them up, 
and thy'l be Seed in Fwne, if/ you can pre- 
ſerve them from Birds ,. which is done by 
ing a live Catling tied near it daily fed 
with Milk, and the old: ones reſorting to 
it, If you- ſet not theſe Turneps till Jaw 
ary , the Seed produces a Watery , but 
larger FTurnep, Take up Carrots, Parſ- 
nips, &c. to be kept ia Cellars in Sand 
for ſpending. 


DECEMBER. 

Rune and Nail Wall-fruit and Standard- 
. trees,and Plant Vines, cc, Alſo Stocks 
N for Grafting, Sow and ſet all ſorts of Ker- 
nels, Seeds, and Stones; Trench Ground 
and Dung it, to be ready for-Bordures or 
Planting of Fruit-trees. Turn andrefreſh 
your Autumnal Fruits, leſt they taint, and 
open the Windows where they lye in-a 
clear and ſerene day. Preſerve your 
Fruit from Froſts. 


Let Planters note that the Wood of 
the Pear-tree, Plum-tree, Black-cherrys 
tree; Walnut-tree , and Cheſnut-tree, are 
excellent for Stools, Chairs, Tables , 
Eabinets; and many other Works for the 


Joyner 5 


[_ 


and Cyderif. 
Joyner, and Sculptor z and tho the Wood 
of ſome of them be ſubject to the Worm 
and putrefattion, that may be bath pre- 


,yented, and cured if not too far gone, 


by anoigting three or four times with Lin- 
ſeed Oyle; it has been experimented ina 
Walnut Table, where it deſtroy*d Millions 
of Worms immediately,and is to be pract= 
tiſed for Tables, Tubes, Boxes, Mathe- 


matical Jnſtruments, Bedſteds, Chairs, + 


Rarities, &c. Oyl of Walnuts will do the 


1ame;”is ſweeter and a better Verniſh, but 


above all is commended Oyl of Cedar, or 
that of Juniper, But the more curious 
may ule this great ſecret ( diſcover*d by 
Mr, Evelin, Page, 70 of his Sylva) viz. put 
common Yellow Sulphur into a Cucurbit 
Glaſs, upon which pour ſo much of the 
ſtrongeſt Aqua Fortis, as may cover it 
three fingers deep, diſtil this to dryneſs, 
which is done by two or three ReCtifi- 
cations : Let the Sulphur remaining in the 
bottom ( being of a Blackiſh or ſad Red 
Colour) be laid on a Matble, or put into 
a Glaſs where it will eaſily diſſolve into 
Oyl: With this Anoint either what is 
Mfetcd, or to be preſerved of Tym- 
ber, it tinges Wood with no unpleaſant 
Colour ,, by no Art to be Waſhed out, 
and ſuch a preſervation of all man- 
ner of Woods, - nay of many other 


things 
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things as Ropes, Cables, Fiſhing-nets, 
Maſts of Ships, &c. That it defends 
them from putrefation, either in Wa- 
ters, under, or above the Earth, in 
the Snow, Ice, Air, Winter or Sum- 
mer \ Oc, 


FINIS. 


ADDENDA,. 


1; TO the-end of the firſt Chapter; 

ſhould have been added the follows; 
ing, vis. And when Stocks are removed 
out of the Seminary into the. Nurſery, or- 
elſwhere,be ſure to cut off as well the great- 
eſt part of the down right Tap, or Heart- 
roof of Stocks, as alſo the ends of all 0- 
ther Roots, and then to ſet them as ſhallow 
as poſlible, ſo as they may be abk to take 


good Rooting. ; 
2. AT the end of the 6th,Se&#: in Chaps 
Second, this ſhould fre been ad-! 


ded, viz, Be ſure therefore to let your 
Stocks for Pears and Apples be well grown 
before they are Grafred,that they may be a-. 
ble to make ſtrong, and tall Shoots the ficſt 
year after Grafred; for if Graftedthe fame 
year they are removed, or the next year, 
not ane of many makes a good Tree; be- 
ſides there-are ſeyeral forts of Fruit-trees , 
as Pearmains, Winter-queenings, and July-. 
flower-apples , &c. that will not make a 
Tree worth your labour, unleſs Grafted or 
a luſty plumpStock ; becauſe they nazurally 

$ Shoot 
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Shoot weak and crooked ; fo divers ſorts 
of Pears, of which the Wardens are the 
worlt to.make a handſome Tree of. 


3- T the end of the firſt Se&. in Chap. 
ſeventh, the following ſhould have 

been added, viz. And indeed all Land pro- 
r for Corn, as Wheat, Barley, Rye, 
fon: and Peeſe ate proper for Fruit-trees : 
burthe moſt improper are extream hot and 
dby Sands, -and on the other ſide grounds 
very Wet and cold. | 


4-3 Ttheendof the feventh Chap. page 

- » }7K" 86 ahe following. Sed. ſhould have 
been adted;” viz. - © 

*4.- 23. After your Trees are tranſplant- 
ed into Orchards, the greateſt care and 
charge is to keep them ſafe from being a- 
baſed. either by Weeds that may grow a- 
bdut them, Suckers that may" grow out of 
them, between the Roots, and ſpreading 
Boughs,- and fromall Cattle, Hares, Coneys, 
and Canker ( for which ſome affirm Hogs- 
dung either-mixed with the Earn,” or ſome 
laid on thetop about the ſtems to be an ex-_ 
cellent remedy) and in caſe where they are 
digged or Plowed about the Roots, your 
Trees will threve much better, and grow 
twice as tfalt, - © 


es. In 
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the following ſhould have: been aitl- 
ded, wz. Obſerve in;ſetting Fruit- 
trees tocut off the greataib part of the down- 
Fight Tap, or Heart-root'y and alſo. the 
end of all the other Roces of the. Tree, 
not top vp 
Roots be above two lIuches — 
Surface , and the bottom: of :the Roatrs 
not more than nine or ten Inches below 
the Surface of the Earth; and if-the 
Hole the Tree is to be (er i, be diggod deep, 
and f1Pd up again with good Earth beioce 
the Tree is Planted ( unleſs the Earttr che 
very well trod down ) the Tree and all will 
fiack together, and never proſper :'there - 
fore in fuch a caſe, %its beſt to ſet the' Tree 
fo ſhallow as to raiſe the Earth fix ar feven 
Inches above the Roots about the ſtem, and 
to cover the uppermoſt Roots'with good 
Earth, to preyent that misfortune, 


6. T the end of the third line in Page 
/ 163, the followime fhould.have 
b:en added, viz You may alſo obtain ma- 
ny excellent Sets of Curransand Goosber- 
rics, it im fame zry,or b22inning of Febraany, 
when the weather is open, you kay down 
ſeveral Limbs and Twiggs of rhom,, far 
and clo{c to the Ezrth, and fo keep them 
down by a hoaked ſtick ririven, inte. the 
Farth, or a Brick fiove; then cover every 
Limb and Frwigy fo laid down, all along 
IS 2 Iwo 
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* two Inches thick * 7ith good Earth, except 
the top Branch.or Twigg, which muſt lye, 
out and be uncover'd, and by that time 
the next year, you'l have abundance of 
well Rooted Plants, fit to tranſplant : take 
care to keep that part of the uncover'd 
Stock, which is between the old Root 
and the Cover'd part, that it run not 
out in Buds or Branches , for if it do , 
the Twigs will be rob'd of that nouriſh- 
ment which ſhould feed them : Alfo re- 
member to keep them clear of all Graſs 
a Weeds that may in the leaſt annoy 
em. | 


To T' the end of the 22 Chap. Page 
; 167 , the following ſhould have 
' heen added, wiz. Peaches and NeCtarins 
arc Propagated only by Inoculating , and 
that on Stocks raiſed either on Peach- 
tanes , or Plum-ſtanes ; But obſerve that 
tocks raiſed of Peach-ſtones will be ſoon- 
gr ready to Inoculate, and the Buds will 
take very ſure that are Inqculated inta 
3 but they muſt be-carefully and ten- 
rly uſed in the removal, and muſt nat 
þ expected to make long laſting Trees. 
Stacks fram Plum-ſtones, and Bndded 


vith a Peach will make a more firm and 
king ad and ſuch as will bear 
ell. 


FI There: 
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Therefore rather raiſe -Stocks fox 
Peaches, NeCtarins, Apricocks, and Plums 
from Stones of the Wheat-plum\, which 
is a White Plum ripe in Awgwft, (if you 
can have them ) or in want of them from 
the Stones of the White Pear-pJam, which 
is generally- commended and uſed, or of 
other = White Plum whoſe Tree puts 
forth large Shoots or Branches. 

The Suckers likewiſe. from the Roots 
of the ſaid Wheat Plum make excellent 
Stocks for Peaches, NeCttarins, Apricocks, 
and Dwarf and Wall Plum-trees. 


' A” the end of the 23 Chap. Page 

169 , the following ſhould have 
been added, viz. Strawberries are increaſ- 
ed by ſetting the young Roots, which 
increaſe from the ſtrings which run from 
the elder Plants, they are tq he fqund in 
Woods and ſuch like Places, from whence 
many ptpyide themſelves as well as in 
Gardens; they are Planted ar divers Sc;- 
ſons, but principally at the Spring and * 
Fall;:-but many*refuſe tp ſet them in the 
Spring, becauſe then ther's a Summers 
Weeding, and little or no Fruit the firſt 
year, ſo that malt Plant about the 34th of 
Auguſt -, or Michaelmas, and ſomrimes la- 
tex , but ſomething ſooher is berter ; for 
thea they'l have got ſfrength, and Fer 
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more, \and fairer Fruit. Set, them 
half a. foot aſunder, which is near 
enough ; and. if -you'l have fair Fruit and 


your Bed laſt longer without renewing , 
or new. ting; often . cut away $ 
ſtrings that run from the Roots, other- 
wiſe they*l ſtarve one anothey : allo every 
Winter, not Summer , new mold them, 
and in dry Weather often Water them , 
chiefly in Blooming and Fruit time, but 
do it throughly ; where nat carefully jook- 
ed after, a Bed of Strayberries laſts not 
above two or three years at moſt, 


The ordering of great Strawberries dif- 
fers but little, only ro be {et at a larger 
diſtance, and the Root kept molded up, 
and the Stalks for Fruit tied up, and of- 
ten Watered in dry Weather. 


9. AT the end of the 25th Chap. page 
174. the following ſhould hare 

bcen added, viz. Cherries are propagated 
by Grafting or [noculating on Stocks raiſ- 
ed from Cherry-ſtanes, ſet or ſowed, or 
young wild Chery-trees got out of Woods, 
ec. or Suckers from the common harſh 
Red Cherry. The wild Stocks make 
large handſome Standard: Frees ,, but 
thotigh Grafted with a good kind , do 
fot bear Fruit fo plentifully as the Suck- 
ers of the Red being Grafted do, _ 
SUCK- 
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Suckers are fitteſt to Graft, Cherries on 

for Wall or Dwarf-trees , being of much 

ſmaller growth than thoſe of the wild X 
kind are, No Fruit.trees proſper un- 

der the dripping of Walnut-trees, and 
Cherry-trees, Note that Suckers of Pears, 

Cherries, and Wheat Plums, make goad'+ -,;: 

Stocks to Graft Pears, Cherries g 5: 

Plums on, for Wall-trees , or Dwarfs - 

rrees. 


ARRATA, 


Age 39. 1. 7. r. difpleaſe. Þ. 43. 1. 31. r. Slicing;-Þ. 64.1. 
P I4 r. Bud or Sprig. P. 64.1, 21. dele a Bud. P, 80. 1. 16 
r, if it be not Springey. P. $3.1. 10. After Walnut Trees, add 
Che ſaur Trees or ſome large growing Trees, P. $3.1. 25. tor 
old,r. cold. P. $8. 1. 21. for Sap, r. Stop. Þ. 9o. I, ult. r.which 
P. 95,1. 3. r. Sackcloth. P. 97. 1. ult. for Clay, r. Clap. P.102. 
at the end of 16 Se. r. Chap. 12 Se, 10. It. 12, P. 118. 
J. 11, r. bare P. 140.1.19. rof. P. 144. |. 3.r,one. P. 150. 1. 
16 r. Tap. P. 159.1. 3.r. fall. P. 175. 1.7. r. Great Musk. 
and 1. ulr. for Meet, r. Meat. P. 178. 1. 9 foris,r. are. DP. 195. 
I. 1. after Broom, add, when cold. P. 298. |. 25. r. Quantity. 
P. 216.1. 30. after Quarts, add, in a Barret or Hoglihead, P. 
228. |. 14. after Curcans, add, Elderberries. P. 225. |. 12. for 
eightpence, r. eightecn pence. P. 164. inſtead of theſe words. 
viz. about 14 days before Midſummer, r, ſomtimes in the 


Month of May. 
| F 
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